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In Harmony with 
Taste, Custom and Law | 


There are many fine churches in the country 
where you will notice how appropriately the | 
Dome Shaped Sanctuary Globe matches the 
beauty and dignity of its surroundings. 


This particular lamp is an original Will & 
Baumer creation. It was designed to conform 
to the current trend in Tabernacle construc- 
tion and to serve as an efficient fixture for 
another Will & Baumer development — the 
Lux Domini Sanctolite in the bottle style con- 
tainer —the first commercially offered blend 
of pure olive oil and pure beeswax to comply 
with Canon 1271. 


Together, lamp and light form a liturgical | 
combination that speaks good taste, abides by | 
ecclesiastical custom and conforms strictly to | 
canonical requirements. 
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Correspondence 





Wisdom and Power 


Epiror: It was refreshing to hear Msgr. 
Romano Guardini speak so clearly on the 
problem of power in the modern world 
(Am. 11/15). However, I don’t think that 
“Interview with Romano Guardini” should 
have ended on that note of pessimism sug- 
gested by the terminal expression—corps 
diabolique. 

While it is agreed that the great danger 
facing man today is the possibility that 
technical man may stumble upon the 
secret of total power while yet deficient in 
the wisdom of the Greco-Roman and Judeo- 
Christian traditions, it does not follow that 
the power of technics can bring only harm 
to man. On the contrary, Guardini himself 
says: “The power of technics might after 
all provide the means for unifying the 
diverse nations into a new humanity.” 

As W. Norris Clarke, S.J., so aptly re- 
marked during that interesting exchange 
with Dr. Frederick Wilhelmsen (Am. 
4/19): “What we need at present is a good 
dose of clear-sighted Christian optimism 
which will have the courage to provide 
positive Christian meaning, guidance and 
collaboration to match the expanding di- 
mensions of postmodern man.” 

Patrick S. COLLINS, F.S.C.H. 
President 
Catholic Classical Association of 
Greater New York 
New Rochelle, New York 


Danforth Grantees 


Epiror: As another Catholic recipient of 
the Danforth Teacher Study grant I com- 
pliment Jerome Taylor on his delineation 
of the Foundation’s nature and aims. (AM. 
11/15). His comments reveal its thoroughly 
Christian heart. 

One aspect of this article might perhaps 
be reaffirmed. Mr. Taylor remarks on the 
grace and skill with which his Protestant 
colleagues broke into song, both secular 
and sacred, at the slightest provocation. 
I, too, was awed by this, and I have re- 
peatedly adverted to this beautiful memory 
ot my stay at Miniwanca. A too-easy Cath- 
lic apologetic will discount Protestant em- 
phasis on music as an inevitable attempt 
to fill the void left by sacrifice. It is my 
Increasing conviction that there is a song 
at the heart of sacrifice, and that Catholics 
are overdue in the urgent business of re- 
discovering their musical heritage. Recent 
Papal directives provide additional motiva- 
tion and guidance for this search. 
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Ecumenicism is not completely a one-way 
street, and in Catholic self-confrontation— 
necessitated by the blunt Christian fact of 
groups like the Danforth Foundation— 
many of the unnecessary and accidental 
obstacles to eventual unity can be swept 
away. In purging themselves of dross and 
in “cleaving to whatsoever things are true 
and good,” Catholics will be but reclaiming 
their own inheritance. 

Wiiu1aM F, REILLy jr. 
Levittown, N. Y. 


Fair Appraisal of ACLU 


Epiror: I can’t resist a word of apprecia- 
tion to you for the very fair and discerning 
appraisal of the American Civil Liberties 
Union’s position on Church-State relations 
by Robert F. Drinan, S.J. (Am. 9/27). Al- 
though my relation to ACLU domestic poli- 
cies is now only tangential, I feel that this 
is a universal issue still meriting debate and 
clarification. 
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I also appreciate his very fair references 
to my previous role—to which I might add 
that my “philosophical commitments” have 
always been, I think, to the underdog, a 
frequently contradictory exercise in what is 
not properly a philosophy. 

RoceER BALDWIN 


New York, N. Y. 


For Mental Health 


Epiror: Thank you for your Comment 
“Help for Psychiatrists” (Am. 11/1). We 
who are brought up in a Christian philoso- 
phy seem to have no difficulty in under- 
standing and sympathizing with those 
undergoing physical suffering. But, strange 
to say, we feel ashamed of mental illness, 
and try in a furtive way to keep aloof from 
its victims. This is not only unreasonable 
but also contrary to the dictates of Christian 
charity. 

In our college about thirty theological 
students attend a seminar given by the staff 
at the Metropolitan State Hospital in Wal- 
tham, Mass. This contact with the personnel 
and patients not only helps to dispel any 
instinctive coldness toward the mentally 
ill but also opens our eyes to the often mis- 
understood work of the doctors in such 


by John W. O'Malley, S.].; 
Edward J. McMahon, S.].; 
Robert E. Cahill, S.J.; and 
Carl J. Armbruster, S.J. 


Challenge is a little prayer book with a 
blue cover, easy enough to slip into a jacket 
pocket or handbag. Anyone reading it in 
public would be thought to be simply read- 
ing a book. It’s intended for young men and 
young women. There’s a “Prayer before a 
Date,” and a “Prayer to Mary for Studies.” 
There are many of the standard prayers 
everyone is familiar with, but they are ar- 
ranged in this book in a manner designed 
to encourage 
rather than mere reading and rote recitation. 
As a preface to the prayer book there is a 
challenge from Pope Pius XII: “The pres- 
ent time demands Catholics without fear, to 
whom it is a thing supremely natural to con- 
fess their faith openly in word and in deed 
every time the law of God and regard for 
Christian honor demand it. Real men, whole 
men, strong and fearless! Not men who are 
men by halves. . 
stitute for the Missal, any more than pri- 
vate prayer is a substitute for the Mass. But 
it seems to be an unusually effective aid to 
one who would become prayerful in action. 


reflection and _ meditation, 


.” The book is not a sub- 
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institutions. Kind understanding and appre- 
ciation of their efforts can be a great en- 
couragement to these devoted men. 

We should remember, though, that they 
also expect our cooperation in the preven- 
tion of mental illness. Priests, in particular, 
can help by referring persons in the early 
stages of mental trouble to a professional 
psychiatrist or by helping one who returns 
from the hospital to readjust to social life. 

GEDIMINAS KIJAUSKAS, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston, Mass. 


Voice Unheard 


Epiror: According to your feature “The 
Voice of Archbishop Rummel” (Am. 
10/25), the Archbishop’s letter was read in 
all churches throughout the archdiocese. 
May I inform you that in fact the letter 
consisted of two parts: the first concerning 
the morality of segregation, the second an 
appeal to observe October as the month of 
our Lady. In two churches that I know of 
only the second part was relayed to 


the parishioners, the first being entirely 
omitted. It was only through an article 
published in the Baton Rouge daily news- 
paper that I learned of the Archbishop’s 
continuing appeal against segregation. 

Are not all bound to hear and preach the 
word of Christ: “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself”? 

CoNnsTANT READER 


Louisiana 
Right to Work? 


Eprror: I wish to tell you why I do not 
subscribe to AMERICA. Your magazine de- 
fends the closed shop and is against right- 
to-work laws. With these positions I shall 
never agree. My Jesuit teachers would have 
been shocked to know that some of their 
successors advocated such doctrines. 

One of the reasons you give against a 
prohibition of the closed shop is that it is 
immoral because it violates the wish of the 
majority. The free will is before everything 
else. Our Constitution says so and Pius XII 
expressly stated the same thing. I shall 





defend to the death my freedom to join oy 
not to join. That nobody can take from me. 
I would never pay tribute to anyone to give 
me work. This is more so when I consider 
the type of people to whom I would haye 
to pay this tribute. I cannot imagine that 
there are human beings so despicable that 
they take advantage of a man’s need for 
work to compel him to pay for their own 
enrichment. And this is the type of men 
you defend in your magazine. 

Davin Fonseca 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A Parallel 


Eprror: Your affirmation (AM. 10/25) of 
the right of Khrushchev to his reputation- 
re Playhouse 90—will undoubtedly elicit 
from your pen an equally moral affirmation 
of the same right in the cases of Senator 
McCarthy and Father Halton. 

(Rev.) Harotp T, Fietp 

Editor 

Vermont Catholic Tribune 
Burlington, Vt. 








valuable letters that come to us from people who do not 
type or cannot have their letters typed for them. 
Do we print letters which take issue with our editorial 





Dec. 3, 1958 
Dear Reader: 
It seems to be in order, every now and then, to write a 
letter about letters. I mean about the letters that appear 
in our Correspondence each week. 

Why are some letters printed, while others never 
appear? One obvious factor is space. We receive a great 
many letters from readers. Even if all were worth printing, 
we could never find space for them. A selection has to 
be made. We eliminate anonymous letters, scurrilous 
letters, mimeographed letters and all communications 
from fluent pens at the service of hate-filled or otherwise 
disturbed minds. There is no great proportion of such 
letters in our daily mail, but we are no stranger to the 
ink-blotted and crumpled anti-Semitic screed or the letter 
that calls us “nigger lovers” and Communists. 

Secondly, very long letters go into a special category. 
Usually we cannot print them because they crowd out 
others. If they throw light on questions worth discussion 
at such length, we channel them into a separate depart- 
ment, the State of the Question. We take this occasion to 
remind all our readers that a short letter, or at least a 
letter of reasonable length, has a better chance of publica- 
tion than a letter of two or three pages. 

People who write letters on the backs of envelopes or 
on pages torn from spiral-bound scrap pads, as well as 
people who write illegibly or in pencil, give us the impres- 
sion that they are not seriously contending for space in 
America’s Correspondence. A letter is like any other 
manuscript. It should be such as can be sent to the printer 
with relatively little editing. If some one wants his letter 
published, he should normally not ask us to type it for 
him. There are certain exceptions to this rule, however, 
and we do not want to discourage many interesting and 


stands? We do. We do so regularly and as a matter of 
policy. We merely ask that these letters conform to our 
ordinary standards and that they present the opposing 
side of the question in an honest and literate way, with 
appropriate arguments to support it. 

A well-typed but “cryptic” letter occasionally comes 
to our desk. In his desire to be brief, the author does not 
take enough space to make clear just what the point of 
his comment or objection really is. We cannot presume 
to amplify the thought of the writer by adding to his text. 
We occasionally print such a letter as it stands, particu- 
larly when it comes from someone whose office or position 
in the community merits this gesture of respect. 

A couple of weeks ago we received a letter commenting 
adversely on our November 15 editorial, “Can Catholic 
Colleges Cooperate?” It was postmarked from an eastern 
city but carried no home address on the letter itself or on 
the envelope. It was signed simply “Father Paphnutius.” 
At the close of somewhat generic remarks which, inci- 
dentally, were not supported by any specific examples, 
Father Paphnutius wrote: “Go ahead—be brave—publish 
this.” With Jimmy Durante, we say to Father Paphnutius: 
“Wherever you are, Father Paphnutius, go ahead—be 
brave—send us your name and address.” This will serve 
to remind all the other Paphnutians who mail us anony- 
mous letters from time to time and expect us to print 
them that America publishes no letter except from a per- 
son whose name and correct address are known to us. We 
withhold names and addresses on request. 

Cordially yours 


usta, H. Nure, Y 


Eprror 











—— 
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Current Comment 





ae 


Berlin and Freedom 


At the end of another week of Red- 

created suspense, one truth about the 
crisis over Berlin remains firm and clear. 
The West simply cannot permit the 
next step to be the enslavement of 2.5 
million people in that brave but divided 
city. 
Nikita Khrushchev kicked off in this 
quarter of the Cold-War contest with 
a hint of Soviet plans to turn Berlin 
over to the East Germans. His next 
move turned out to be a version of the 
hidden-ball play. Did Russia really in- 
tend to renounce the four-power status 
of Berlin? How far would she go to 
back up the East Germans in the event 
they tried to block Allied contact with 
the western sector? No one seemed to 
know as tension mounted and the text 
of Moscow’s proposals failed to appear. 
Was this merely a war of nerves? 

An unexpected degree of unity and 
firmness on the part of the Allies may 
have forced the Kremlin to reconsider 
its moves. West Berliners themselves 
kept cool and resolute under the fiercest 
pressure and suspense. Mayor Willy 
Brandt acted to stiffen the free world’s 
back with his assurance that the city 
had a stockpile of food and fuel to pit 
against a six-month siege. 

The problem for Berlin and the West, 
however, is more than that of survival 
behind a blockade. Russia is now aim- 
ing at a vital rollback of Western pres- 
tige and defense. If we weaken before 
her threats and East Germany’s bluster, 
who will buy our future commitments? 

Once the seat of tyranny, Berlin now 
stands as the “citadel of democracy.” 
Our united purpose must be to make 
the Reds understand that this citadel 
can never be surrendered. 


Recognizing Red China 


The campaign for revision of current 
U. S. China policy is gathering momen- 
tum. Latest to join the advocates of 
tecognition of Peking is the World Or- 
der Study Conference, sponsored by the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A., a body that repre- 
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sents 27 major Protestant organizations 
and six Eastern Orthodox groups. Meet- 
ing in Cleveland on Nov. 21, some six 
hundred delegates voted unanimously in 
favor of U. S. recognition of China’s 
Red regime and the seating of its repre- 
sentatives in the UN. 

The conference delegates delared 
that, in the interests of world peace, the 
United States must make “strong efforts” 
to find ways of “living with” Communist 
countries—in particular with Red China. 

We have no quarrel with the confer- 
ence’s ultimate aim of world peace. We 
all want some respite from the recur- 
ring crises engineered by Moscow and 
Peking. But that U. S. diplomatic recog- 
nition of Red China is the way to 
achieve it is quite a different matter. 
We disagree profoundly. 

Even Marshal Tito has reservations 
about Red China. In a bitter speech on 
Nov. 23, the Yugoslav leader, who is 
currently having troubles of his own 
with Communist China, again lashed 
out at Peking. Chairman Mao, he in- 
sisted, has no interest at all in a live-and- 
let-live policy. If this is true of Mao’s 
relations with Tito, what chance does 
the non-Communist world have of ar- 
riving at a modus vivendi with the Reds 
in China? 

The Cleveland meeting puts the en- 
tire burden of peace and peacemaking 
on the United States. Peace and the 
making of peace are a joint enterprise. 
Despite all their talk of peace, the Reds 
know perfectly well that they are do- 
ing nothing to achieve it. Until they do 
something besides talk, let us not talk 
of recognition. 


Red Hat to Cicognani 


Though not himself a member of the 
American hierarchy, Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani has served the 
Church so long and so well in this coun- 
try that he seems like one of us. In his 
25 years as Apostolic Delegate in Wash- 
ington he performed his work as the rep- 
resentative of the Holy Father with 
singular ability and tact. His forthcom- 
ing creation as Cardinal at the Dec. 15 
consistory will therefore gratify Ameri- 


can Catholics as much as the elevation 
of Cardinals-designate Cushing and 
O’Hara. 

It is significant that all five predeces- 
sors of the present Delegate became 
Cardinals after leaving the United 
States. This is at once a sign of the 
caliber of the men sent here by Rome 
and a token of the importance which 
is attached to this post. In the present 
flourishing state of the Church in the 
United States the delegation has as- 
sumed more importance than ever be- 
fore. 

In 1893 the U. S. bishops did not 
take enthusiastically to the coming of 
a permanent papal representative. Years 
of experience, however, have proved 
the wisdom and utility, from many 
points of view, of having such an inter- 
mediary on the scene. This truth has 
become doubly clear during the 25 
years of the service of Cardinal-desig- 
nate Cicognani as head of the Apostolic 
Delegation. 

In the new, as yet unspecified, ser- 
vices to which Pope John XXIII will call 
him, he has the warm wishes of Ameri- 
can Catholics. In turn they know that 
they have in him an admirer and a 
friend. 


Flags of Convenience 


Based on tonnage registered under 
their flags, the leading maritime powers 
are the United States, Great Britain, 
Norway, Liberia, Italy and Panama. To 
landlubbers the presence of such na- 
tions as Liberia and Panama among 
the leaders may seem surprising, but to 
the men who load and unload and sail 
the ships of the world it isn’t surprising 
at all. With waxing indignation they 
have watched certain U. S. and Greek 
shipowners register 15 million tons of 
shipping under the flags of Liberia, 
Panama, Costa Rica and Honduras. All 
told, 16 per cent of the world merchant 
fleet now flies these “flags of conveni- 
ence.” 

Two weeks ago the International 
Transport Workers Federation met at 
Hamburg, Germany, and voted to boy- 
cott all ships flying flags of convenience. 
Aimed at stopping a practice which, ac- 
cording to the unions, is breaking down 
wage and safety standards at sea, the 
boycott will last two weeks. When it 
goes into effect sometime during De- 
cember, it will be secretly supported by 
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many West European shipping com- 
panies. 

By way of rebuttal, U. S. shipowners 
flying the flags of Panama or Liberia 
protest that they not only meet Euro- 
pean wage standards but also observe 
all the safety rules. These foreign flags, 
they say, should be called flags of neces- 
sity rather than of convenience. Only 
by sailing under them—and thus escap- 
ing high U. S. tax and wage rates—can 
they compete with the West Europeans. 

U.S. maritime unions aren't im- 
pressed by the shipowners’ argument. 
As soon as the boycott is declared, they 
intend to join it. 


Migrants in the East 


This farm isn’t in Texas or Mississippi, 
or anywhere else in the South or South- 
west. It’s only a hop, skip and jump 
from Manhattan across the Hudson Riv- 
er in New Jersey. Here is how migrant 
workers live on that farm: 

The cottages are surrounded by 
garbage dumps of all kinds, includ- 
ing piles of inflammable junk, 
which constitute a serious fire 
hazard. There is no running water 
—privies and water facilities are lo- 
cated several hundred feet away. 
The only facilities in the kitchen 
are two old kerosene stoves... . 
At the end of October two kitchen 
windows were missing, leaving the 
room freezing cold. No heat of any 
kind was supplied in the cottages, 
and the men turned on the light 
bulb overhead at night for heat. In 
one cottage 14 men slept in a 
room about 9 by 15. 


The 14 men who dwell in that cot- 
tage are natives of the British West In- 
cies. They replaced 14 Puerto Ricans 
who quit because they could no longer 
endure the living conditions. Even so, 
the Puerto Ricans were better off than 
their successors. Their wages ranged up 
to $1.25 an hour and there was no de- 
duction for food and lodging. They had 
certain guarantees and protections, too. 
The prevailing wage now is 80 cents 
an hour. There are no guarantees or 
protections of any kind. And the em- 
ployer deducts $2 a week for room and 
board. 

Conditions of this kind—and similar 
conditions exist in parts of New York 
—are a national disgrace. To say that 
authorities in the British West Indies 
and the Bahamas encourage their people 
to come here is no excuse whatsoever. 
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The Federal officials who certified the 
need for these alien workers and the 
State officials responsible for enforcing 
migrant labor laws have some explain- 
ing to do. 


The Passport Problem 


When the U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
on June 16 that the Secretary of State 
had no authority to deny passports to 
U. S. citizens on the grounds of Com- 
munist party membership or sympathy, 
the decision was generally hailed in the 
press as a vindication of the citizen’s 
“right to travel.” This surge of approval 
was occasioned by the undoubted fact 
that the State Department had at times 
acted somewhat arbitrarily in denying 
passports. 

Prior to the Supreme Court’s decision, 
a handful of applications was waiting 
the State Department’s adjudication. 
Since then, 596 persons, every one of 
whom the Department’s Bureau of 
Security is convinced has definite Red 
links abroad, have applied for passports, 
and some 300 applications have been 
granted to them. Roderick L. O'Connor, 
Administrator of the Bureau, told a 
convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars on Nov. 8 that “as a group [these 
travelers] share one thing in common. 
Most of them are disciplined and obedi- 
ent to the policies and directives of in- 
ternational communism.” He admitted, 
however, that it would be hard “to 
prove in a court of law that all, or even 
a large proportion of them, are espion- 
age agents or even trained subversives.” 

Legislation equipped to curb the 
foreign travel of these “clear enemies” 
and yet uphold legitimate freedom of 
travel is urgently needed. The Admin- 
istration has pressed for it; the House 
of Representatives passed it in the 
waning days of the 85th Congress, but 
it died in the Senate. Prompt action on 
realistic passport curbs ought to be high 
on the agenda of the incoming Congress. 


Limits on Secrecy 


Restrictions on official news during 
the present Cold War create a problem 
for a freedom-loving people. As Murray 
Snyder, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs, recently put it, mili- 
tary leaders in particular feel concern 
when “the other side can learn much 
of what we are doing militarily by some 





selective snooping at the corner news. 
stand.” No citizen, to be sure, wants to 
make things easy for the enemy’s spies, 
But, unfortunately, a sound suspicion 
exists that at times security labels simply 
cover up administrative deficiencies or 
incompetence. In all loyalty, therefore. 
a person may question the value of 
certain security regulations. 

The last session of Congress passed 
the Hennings-Moss Act to guard against 
such administrative abuses of secrecy, 
Now the Senate’s Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights plans to provide a 
further guarantee of the public right to 
know by amending the vague language 
in the 1946 Administrative Procedure 
Act. The subcommittee has so far taken 
a balanced approach to the tough issue 
of secrecy in Cold-War days. Its chair- 
man, Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, will 
rightly insist that only clear demands 
of national security or justified personal 
privacy should limit the flow of infor- 
mation to the people. 


Carpenter Crisis 


So far as the limited perspective of 
the present permits one to judge, Nov. 
14, 1958 will likely go down in his- 
tory as one of the critical days in the 
story of American unionism. On that 
day President George Meany of the 
AFL-CIO wrote to Maurice A. Hutche- 
son, president of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, notify- 
ing him that the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council still wanted an explanation of 
certain matters relating to the peculiar 
use of the union’s funds. On that day 
also the 28th general convention of the 
Carpenters, meeting in St. Louis, av- 
thorized the union’s executive board to 
withdraw from the AFL-CIO any time 
it saw fit. 

Nobody who knows Mr. Meany thinks 
that the threat of losing the Carpenteis 
will deter him from discharging his 
duty under the AFL-CIO  constitu- 
tion. Although the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters is the largest craft union in the 
world, with over 800,000 members, it 
is a smaller union than the Teamsters, 
and Mr. Meany didn’t flinch from 
pelling the Teamsters. Mr. Hutchesot, 
who is under indictment for bribery it 
an Indiana highway scandal, will eithe 
account for his stewardship to the AFl- 
CIO Executive Council, or he will 9° 
the outlaw way of Jimmy Hoffa. 
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The danger is that Hutcheson and the 
scandal-tainted Carpenters may not go 
alone. A stubborn jurisdictional dispute 
with former CIO industrial unions has 
still not been fully resolved, and if the 
Carpenters withdraw or are ousted, 
other craft unions may walk out in sym- 
pathy. That might be a bigger exodus 
than the AFL-CIO can stand. 


Cost of Mental Illness 


The National Association for Mental 
Health says that about 17 million 
Americans (one in every ten) are suf- 
fering from mental or emotional dis- 
orders requiring psychiatric treatment. 
On any day of the year there are about 
750,000 patients in our mental institu- 
tions. This is as many as in all other 
hospitals combined. 

Dr. Rashi Fein, associate professor of 
economics at the University of North 
Carolina, in a study entitled Economics 
of Mental Illness (Basic Books, Inc.) , 
calculates the direct costs of mental 
illness (expenditures for care and re- 
search) at more than $1.7 billion annu- 
ally. As for indirect costs, Dr. Fein 
estimates that hospitalized mental pa- 
tients lose 325,000 labor-force years 
annually, with a value of $728 million. 
He concludes, therefore, that the total 
annual cost of mental illness exceeds 
$2.4 billion. He notes that this total 
does not include any private medical 
costs except those for full-time psychi- 
atric care—an annual item of at least 
$100 million. Some authorities say that 
the cost of mental illness in America 
probably exceeds $3 billion annually. 

The country’s number-one health 
problem costs a lot of money, but the 
States are attempting to work out re- 
gional plans and industries are showing 
more interest. So far, cash and courage 
have been coming, but more of both is 
needed. 


The Jewish Farmer 


Some fifty years ago a young Jewish 
New Yorker was reflecting on the first 
chapter of Genesis. Adam, he noted, 
means “man” in Hebrew. Also in 
Hebrew adamah means “earth” or 
dust.” (“Remember, man,” we say on 
Ash Wednesday, “that thou art dust.” ) 
Might not, then, uprooted men become 
more really men, if they returned to a 
life on the soil? And might not some 
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way be found to help Jewish immi- 
grants take up family farming in their 
adopted land? 

With such ideas in mind, Dr. Gabriel 
Davidson became assistant general man- 
ager of the Jewish Agricultural Society, 
and in later years its m:naging director. 
The society, founded at the turn of the 
century, was financed by the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund and supported by many 
leading Jews. Dr. Davidson’s death on 
Nov. 8 recalled his lifework for the 
Jewish Agricultural Society, which aids 





That “Washington Front” 


With this issue we introduce 
the second of three new Washing- 
ton Front correspondents (p. 
307). When the late Fr. WiLFrip 
Parsons, s.j., died Oct. 28, we 
didn’t know where to turn. HARRY 
HAMILTON, an old reliable ob- 
server of the national scene, 
helped us out for a three-week 
stint. Meantime, we shopped 
around the capital. At length we 
found three eminently qualified 
writers to replace Fr. Parsons. 
From now on we hope to hear 
from each of them every third 
week. 

The first is Pror. Howarp PEN- 
NIMAN of Georgetown University’s 
Department of Government. For- 
merly a member of the faculty at 
Yale, Prof. Penniman later worked 
with the State Department and 
the U. S. Information Service. 

Our second correspondent is 
Epwarp T, FoLuiarbD, who, 
among many other journalistic 
distinctions, won the 1947 Pulitz- 
er Prize for national reporting. 
He is the White House corre- 
spondent for the Washington 
Post. 

Next week we shall have a col- 
umn from the third member of our 
Washington team—a lady. She is 
Mary McGrory, graduate of 
Emmanuel College in Boston and 
political writer for the Washington 
Star. For a picture of Miss Mc- 
Grory with New York Tammany 
chief Carmine De Sapio, see the 
Press section (p. 72) of Time 
magazine for Nov. 10, where she 
is well described in the caption as 
“Queen of the Corps.” 











farmers through financial assistance, ex- 
pert counsel, a purchasing and an em- 
ployment service, and the publication of 
a monthly magazine, The Jewish Farm- 
er, now completing its fiftieth year. Dr. 
Davidson’s book, Our Jewish Farmers 
(1943), called attention to the many 
thousands of Jewish farmers in the 
United States, particularly in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, and in the 
vicinity of Chicago. Poultry and produce 
farming, and very effective local market- 
ing, are among their specialties. 

Dr. Davidson showed keen interest 
in the program of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. Like the 
NCRLC, the JAS has striven to main- 
tain the family-type farm against the 
prevailing tendency to farm industrial- 
ization and corporate bigness, and his 
own advice was an encouragement to 
Catholic rural immigrants. 

Jews, like Catholics, have become 
tremendously urbanized in our country. 
But they have a common interest in pre- 
serving some roots in the soil. 


Library Improvement 


Two years ago this Review urged 
support of the Library Services Bill 
(“Citizens Need Libraries,” 3/10/56, 
p. 624) as an admirably designed mea- 
sure to provide new or better library fa- 
cilities for the almost 80 million citizens, 
mainly in rural areas, who had no ready 
access to reading. 

The bill was passed that year. It pro- 
vided an annual Federal grant of $7.5 
million a year for five years. Each State 
was to get an annual basic grant of $40,- 
000, to be matched on a sliding scale by 
State funds. For the first year Congress 
appropriated $2.05 million. Initial prog- 
ress was so notable that when the Presi- 
dent recommended an appropriation of 
$3 million for 1957, Congress allotted 
$5 million. A similar $3 million recom- 
mendation by the President for 1958 
was exactly doubled by Congress. 

This has been wise Congressional 
generosity. In mid-November of this 
year, 38 State librarians met to assess 
the fruits of the program. Over 300 
rural areas, with a population of more 
than 5.5 million, have already received 
new or improved library facilities. All 
that is needed to make the operation 
an even more resounding success is ju- 
dicious expansion of the farseeing legis- 
lation. 
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Human Rights Bill at Ten Years 


a 10 will mark the first decade of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
On that day in 1948 the UN General Assembly, 
meeting in Paris, voted its unanimous approval 
(the Soviet bloc abstaining) of a text drawn up 
after two years of study and debate. Though con- 
ceived as an international bill of rights, the dec- 
laration has no legal force. It is merely an enun- 
ciation in 30 articles of some fundamental free- 
doms which it holds up as “a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all na- 
tions... .” 

Like our own Bill of Rights, the first ten 
amendments to our Constitution, the declaration 
is regarded as a sort of supplement to the UN 
Charter itself. Each year, therefore, and particu- 
larly on its tenth anniversary, this monument to 
world ideals of human dignity gets particular at- 
tention in the public press and from public offi- 
cials in and out of the United Nations. 

Is the Universal Declaration worthy of all the 
praise heaped upon it? To many critics, espe- 
cially those who have no sympathy for anything 
that smells of “globalism,” the international code 
succeeds only in emphasizing to what a small de- 
gree human rights are actually respected in to- 
day's world. For others, the declaration doesn’t 
go far enough. In the eyes of these critics, noth- 
ing solid will ever be accomplished until these 
rights gain real force by being incorporated into 
legally binding international treaties, such as a 
covenant of human rights, with the creation of a 
world court to adjudicate cases. 

The truth is probably somewhere in between. 
It is not exaggerating the role of the declaration 
to claim that it has already, even in its brief ex- 
istence, provided some of that moral guidance 
and inspiration its authors dreamed of. 

The declaration embodies important moral im- 
peratives that needed expression in the light of 
the sad experiences of the second World War. 
Work on such an international code began as a 
reaction to the Nazi crimes against humanity. As 
we learn from the newly published History of 
the United Nations Charter, by Ruth B. Russell 
(Brookings, $10), the State Department had a 
group working on the project in 1942. The late 
Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas address of that 
same year, outlined his own “bill of rights.” In 
the Pattern for Peace of October 7, 1943 the U. S. 
bishops came out, in conjunction with Protestant 
and Jewish leaders, in favor of an international 
bill of rights. Subsequently, at the San Francisco 
conference which in 1945 drafted the UN Char- 
ter, spokesmen for the Catholic bishops joined 
with other non-governmental organizations in 
pressing for a human-rights provision in the 


charter. The support of the late Cardinal Mooney 
of Detroit, at that time chairman of the NCWC 
Administrative Board, was a powerful element 
in this drive and deserves to be recorded here. 
In the end, the Charter provided for the creation 
of a Commission on Human Rights. It was this 
body which drafted the declaration. 

Have the intervening years brought disap- 
pointment to those religious groups that worked 
so hard to bring about a program of human 
rights in the aftermath of war? True, there were 
defeats and setbacks. For instance, efforts to in- 
sert the name of God in the declaration, or at 
least to indicate the divine origin of human 
rights, failed to rally sufficient support. it is sad 
to record that, contrary to popular legend, the 
explanation of this omission was not Soviet 
atheism but the indifference of Western coun- 
tries. On the practical plane, when men like Car- 
dinal Mindszenty were brutally subjected to 
wholesale violations of their rights, the declara- 
tion seemed a very frail instrument indeed, one 
incapable of giving pause to the Soviet jugger- 
naut. On the other side of the coin, it must be 
observed that its freedom-of-education articles 
have on several occasions aided the cause of re- 
ligious education and the rights of parents. 

Treating of education, the declaration states 
(art. 29, par. 3): “Parents have a prior right to 
choose the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children.” This affirmation of a truly vital 
right, often denied in our predominantly secu- 
larized world, has been cited to good effect in 
court decisions and in public argumentation all 
over the world. Most recently, in September, it 
was quoted at the Anglican Synod of Melbourne, 
Australia, which came out in support of the “na- 
tural right of parents” to obtain a Church-school 
education for their children. 

In any event, when it comes to problems that 
involve norms of conduct, ideas and ideals are 
themselves even more important than the com- 
pliance they find. Fundamentally, the declaration 
remains what it was meant to be: a theoretical 
bulwark for the human person against the over- 
weening power of the totalitarian state. In Soviet 
eyes, as was apparent throughout the months of 
debate, the state is the arbiter of human destiny. 
But Soviet amendments proclaiming this tenet 
were repeatedly knocked down. As a result, when 
the final tally was made December 10, 1948 in 
Paris, world communism abstained, ashamed to 
vote against the declaration and unable to vote 
for it. Perhaps it can be said that at that water- 
shed of freedom the free world discovered both 
itself and the true enemy of all human rights. 

Ropert A. GRAHAM 
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Stassen Fascinates the President? 


oo E. STASSEN’S revival of his stop-Nixon cam- 
paign, with 1960 in mind, has emphasized anew a 
striking difference in the psychology of our two great 
parties. Both are badly split. But whereas the Demo- 
crats acknowledge the division in their party and even 
joke about it, the Republicans seem to be ashamed of 
the schism in theirs. 

It is not unusual for a Democratic orator, in an allu- 
sion to the feuding in his party, to recall Will Rogers’ 
famous crack: “I’m not a member of any organized po- 
litical party—I’'m a Democrat.” The Republicans are 
puzzled by such gaiety. 

This helps to explain the angry reaction among Re- 
publicans generally when Stassen, after an hour's talk 
with President Eisenhower, stood in the White House 
lobby and unfurled his stop-Nixon-in-’60 banner. They 
felt that it was indecent on Stassen’s part to provoke a 
family quarrel, especially so soon after the Grand Old 
Party had been clobbered at the polls. 

Angriest of all, of course, were admirers of Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon. One of them—a lady who de- 
scribed herself as a “Taft Republican’—called a Wash- 
ington reporter and scolded him for writing such a long 
story about Stassen’s blast. Didn’t the reporter know, 
she asked, that Stassen had no political organization, 
that he held no Government job, and that he had no in- 
fluence or prestige in the GOP? And didn’t the news- 
man know that it was all a Stassen plot to win the Re- 





Mr. Fouuiarp, 1947 Pulitzer Prize winner for national 
reporting, is the White House correspondent of the 
Washington Post. 


On All Horizons 


publican presidential nomination for Governor-elect 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, “a New Dealer”? 

The reporter's answer was an obvious one: when a 
man gets an hour-long audience with the President of 
the United States and then sounds off in the White 
House lobby—well, that’s news. 

The irate Taft Republican wasn’t sure that this was 
true. For the sake of argument, though, she agreed that 
it might be, and then asked: “But why did Ike give 
Stassen an hour of his time?” 

This was a question which only the President could 
answer. A good many Washington newsmen planned to 
ask him about it at his next scheduled press conference. 
However, he called this off and flew to Augusta, Ga., for 
a ten-day vacation. 

Some idea of what a baffling figure Stassen is to 
Washington was shown by the conflicting reactions of 
two of the town’s newspapers. Said the Evening Star: 
“There’s one thing about Harold E. Stassen—he likes to 
go down with his ship and he doesn’t care how many 
times it sinks.” Said the Washington Post: “It is not sur- 
prising that Harold E. Stassen left Vice President Nixon 
out of his list of potential Republican presidential 
nominees who he said could win in 1960. What is sur- 
prising is that he left out Mr. Stassen.” 

Those who know Harold Stassen (or think they do) 
are convinced that he has had his eyes on the Presi- 
dency ever since he was a campus politician at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. They are further convinced that, 
despite his three unsuccessful tries for the Republican 
nomination, he still has the presidential virus in a viru- 
lent form, and that his stop-Nixon drive is in some 
strange way related to his ambition to be Number One 
in the land. 

Maybe President Eisenhower knows this, too. May- 
be he spent an hour just trying to figure out how Stas- 
sen’s mind works. Maybe Stassen fascinates him. 

Epwarp T. FoLiiaRp 


the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, invites families throughout the 
country to be a “host family” for a Cath- 
olic student from Europe or Latin 





America. Potential leaders in their own 





THOSE NOT PRIESTS. A new re- 
ligious society, known as the Brothers 
of the Holy Eucharist, has been founded 
by Most Rev. Charles P. Greco, Bishop 
of Alexandria, La. The members, re- 
cruited from many States, are dedi- 
cated to teaching and secretarial work. 
Among their present activities is direc- 
tion of the Don Bosco Boys’ Home, Cot- 
tonport, La. 


RELIGIOUS RADIO. Five minutes 
of prayer and meditation entitled “Mo- 
ments with the Sacred Heart” is now 
being produced by the Sacred Heart 
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Program as a supplement to the regular 
Sacred Heart Hour. It is expected that 
the new program will be heard over 
1,000 radio stations. 


p> PASTORAL HELP. Pequefia Guia 
para ayudar a un sacerdoté a confesar 
en espanol is a 56-page language aid 
obtainable ($1) from Los Padres 
Capuchinos, Box 4231, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 


p> TEEN-AGE EXCHANGE. The In- 
ternational High School Student Pro- 
gram, conducted under the direction of 


countries, selected 16-year-old boys and 
girls spend the 1959-60 school year in 
the United States. For further informa- 
tion write to Mrs. Robert H. Handy, 
1312 Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington 
& Bc 


B RHODES CHAIRMAN. Rev. Ed- 
mund W. Morton, S.J., president of 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Rhodes Scholarship committee for the 
State of Washington. This is the first 
time in this State that the position has 
been held by a priest. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 








India’s Population Problem 


ANY COUNTRIES would welcome a yearly popula- 

tion increase of 4 to 5 million. In India, however, 
this phenomenal annual rise in the number of its citi- 
zens only means that there are just so many more 
mouths to feed. And feeding mouths is a perplexing 
problem for that country’s straitened economy. Despite 
the Government’s superhuman efforts to raise living 
standards, Indian stomachs continue to growl. 

To help meet her economic problem India has chosen 
a line of least resistance. Birth control—“family plan- 
ning” as the Indians prefer to call it— has become ac- 
cepted Government policy. For some time free contra- 
ceptives and birth-control information have been avail- 
able to the poor in clinics throughout the country. 
Yet the population curve goes steadily up. The men 
whose job it is to mobilize India’s resources in the 
mighty effort toward higher living standards remain 
frustrated. 

Now two Indian States have gone a step further in 
their drive to limit population. Madras and Mysore, 
with a combined population of 50 millions, have adopt- 
ed the policy of offering a subsidy to any citizen who 
will submit to sterilization. While there are no official 
figures on the number of those who have taken advan- 
tage of the offer, press reports indicate more such 
sterilizations this year than last. In view of the neutral 
attitude taken by the Central Government, the prac- 
tice may soon spread from State to State. 

The Catholics of India have looked with chagrin on 
this steady deterioration of moral values in Hindu so- 
ciety through practices which the revered Mahatma 
Gandhi would most certainly have deplored. A recent 
issue of Social Action, organ of India’s Institute of Social 
Order, regrets that the country “is possibly the only 
one in the world which has the sad distinction of having 
an official policy of family limitation.” Yet this does not 
mean that the Church is insensitive to the economic 
hardship caused by overpopulation in underdeveloped 
nations. As Pius XII remarked three years ago to the 
delegates of the World Congress on Population which 
met in Rome: 


“Hungary” in the 


= LATE John G. Winant, one of the earliest U. S. 

representatives at the United Nations, once said that 
it is all too easy for the delegates to forget that they are 
dealing with the fate of human beings. With good 
reason he could say the same thing today. Living in a 
world far removed from scenes of crisis, haggling over 
phrases, confused in procedural wranglings, the dele- 
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The science of population is young but it is 
basic, because it is immediately concerned with 
human life and it can illuminate certain of the 
gravest individual and social problems. The 
Church is not indifferent to their agonizing as- 
pects, as is proved by the documents recently 
coming from the Holy See concerning family life, 
national economy and the relationships between 
peoples, some of whom find themselves abun- 
dantly provided with wealth while others remain in 
tragic conditions. 


What concerns the Church is the abandonment of moral 
principle in favor of a solution which is by no means 
a certain cure for the economic ills of any overpopu- 
lated, poverty-stricken nation. 

India’s problem is really but a single phase of a 
global problem. It stems from the unequal distribution 
of the world’s wealth. Josué de Castro, author of The 
Geography of Hunger (Little, Brown, 1952), has 
pointed out that, in recent years, while world popula- 
tion has increased by one and a half per cent, food pro- 
duction has increased by three per cent. Unfortunately 
the system of food distribution at the international level 
is not functioning at all. Thus, some 16 per cent of the 
world population consumes 70 per cent of the food pro- 
duced. “The road to world survival, therefore,” says 
Mr. de Castro, “does not lie in neo-Malthusian pre- 
scriptions to eliminate surplus people, nor in birth con- 
trol, but in the effort to make everybody on the face 
of the earth productive.” The advocates of population 
control, Mr. de Castro shrewdly observes, merely re- 
flect the selfish sentiments of a people who live well 
and feel guilty about the millions who do not. 

India’s problem thus becomes our problem as well. 
If the earth is to be made productive, it will be done 
through positive programs of international cooperation. 
It is not enough simply to condemn the immorality of 
the means India has chosen to extricate herself from a 
painful dilemma. We must take an equally strong stand 
for trade expansion and global 2conomic and technical 
assistance to the underdeveloped nations of the world. 


United Nations 


gates at the UN General Assembly are inclined to over- 
look the hopes that mankind places in their work. Worse 
still, they are often tempted to sweep vexing and ap- 
parently insoluble issues under the wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing of their vast meeting hall. They do this by means of 
high-sounding resolutions, which, in reality, are nothing 
but a betrayal of the trust placed in them. It is easy to 
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hide behind one’s “instructions” from the home Govern- 
ment—orders more often than not recommended if not 
drafted by the delegate himself. 

Among the unpleasant tasks facing the current UN 
General Assembly is the still unresolved Hungarian 
issue, slated to come up very shortly. It is now two 
years since the October revolution in Budapest, one of 
the most spontaneous outbursts of universal revolt seen 
in history, was crushed by the armed intervention of a 
foreign power. In the UN there were resolutions of 
condemnation. But today the representatives of the re- 
pudiated regime still sit, and vote, in the General As- 
sembly. 

How much longer will the United Nations admit 
these representatives of “Hungary”? Until now the men 
presently accredited at the General Assembly have been 
operating only on a de facto recognition. Decision on 
final acceptance of their credentials has thus far been 
withheld. The Reds are very much afraid that even 
their de facto recognition will now go by the boards. 
The phony Hungarian elections of November 16 had 
originally been scheduled for next May. The change 
was announced on September 27, only five days after 
the Assembly had put the Hungary question on the 
agenda. The purpose of the “election” (which produced 
its usual manufactured unanimity) was to enable the 
Reds to argue in the United Nations that they do, after 


all, possess a popular mandate. With the help of such 
spurious evidence that shouldn't fool a child, the Hun- 
garian Reds hope soon to be able to refer to the UN 
proceedings derisively, with Chou En-lai, as “the big 
noise about the Hungarian events.” 

The course for the UN delegates is quite obvious. 
They should withdraw even de facto recognition and 
thus expel the Red envoys, spokesmen for an intruded 
regime, from the halls of the United Nations. The world 
organization has little to lose—in fact, it has its self- 
respect to preserve—by driving these counterfeiters 
from the temple of peace. The present Red regime has 
shown no respect for the authority of the Assembly; 
there is no reason, barring a last-minute but unlikely 
gesture of cooperation from the present regime, for the 
Assembly to compromise its mission by a cowardly 
withdrawal under the smokescreen of a purely face- 
saving resolution. 

The delegates at the General Assembly have, of 
course, an unpleasant task. But they are not sent to that 
world forum for their personal convenience, or even 
for the convenience of their Governments, They are 
there to serve the peace and security of the freedom- 
loving and peace-loving world. John Winant would 
have stood up to remind them that the dead of Buda- 
pest will judge those who fail to judge their execu- 
tioners. 


“Bessie”- Youngstown Merger Banned 


— it is not yet known whether an appeal will 
be taken from Judge Edward Weinfeld’s order of 
November 21 barring the merger of Bethlehem Steel 
and Youngstown Sheet and Tube, the text of his de- 
cision is highly deserving of study. In view of the com- 
plexity of the case—the court record ran to 20,000 pages 
-it is a model of judicial clarity and insight. 

The issue in the case, which was tried in the Southern 
District of New York, was not infringement of the 
Sherman Act. It was not, that is to say, actual monopoly 
or restraint of trade. It was, rather, the legality of the 
merger under the terms of Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 
The question to be answered was this: Would the cor- 
porate marriage of the second and the sixth largest steel 
producers tend to lessen competition or create a 
monopoly “in any line of commerce in any section of 
the country”? The Government, therefore, as the judge 
noted, was not required to show “with certitude” that 
competition would actually be substantially lessened. 
Its burden was met if it established “a reasonable prob- 
ability” that competition would be lessened. 

Judge Weinfeld found that Government counsel had 
discharged its burden. It had shown that the merger 
would result in “increased concentration of power in 
the No. 2 colossus of the steel industry by its absorption 
of No. 6—another giant.” It had shown that it would 
eliminate both “a substantial factor in competition”— 
namely, the existing competition between Bethlehem 
and Youngstown in the Midwest market—and “a sub- 
stantial source of supply.” Finally, the Government had 
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shown that the merger would result “in the establish- 
ment of relationships between buyers and sellers which 
deprive their rivals of a fair opportunity to compete.” 

The judge was not convinced by the two main argu- 
ments of the defendants: that the merger would furnish 
“more effective and vigorous competition” for U. S. 
Steel, the dominant firm in the industry, and that it 
would benefit consumers by increasing the supply of 
steel in the Chicago area. He frankly doubted that Beth- 
lehem and Youngstown would together give U. S. Steel 
any hotter competition than they are giving it separate- 
ly. (Earlier he had said that “there is no real price com- 
petition in the iron and steel industry.” ) 

As for the alleged benefits to customers from the 
merger, the judge called these “irrelevant,” since Sec- 
tion 7 does not distinguish “between good and bad 
mergers.” In amending this section in 1950, Congress 
“was fully aware of the arguments in support of the 
supposed advantages of size and the claim of greater 
efficiency and lower cost to the ultimate consumer.” It 
balanced this against “the growing tendency to in- 
creased concentration of power in various industries” 
and decided in favor of preserving a competitive sys- 
tem. So the courts have no discretion. Once it is shown 
that a merger will probably result in lessened competi- 
tion, the judge explained, it must be banned. 

The importance of this decision is emphasized by 
the fact that the Government is presently litigating 27 
merger cases. On it may well rest the future shape of 
the American economy. 
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The Three R’s in 
Thurston N. Danis 


ITERACY in Spain, like the rain, is mainly in the plain. 

L Moreover, since the Iberian peninsula is full of 

mountains and plateaus, literacy—again like the 
rain—is in rather short supply. 

The 1958 edition of the Anuario Estadistico de 
Espana, official Spanish collection of statistical data, 
furnishes a long and detailed table stating that in 1950, 
when Spain’s census officials counted 27.9 million 
people, there were 7.7 million illiterates or analfabetos. 
Of these, 3.5 million were under seven years of age. 

However that may be, it seems realistic, in discussing 
illiteracy in Spain, to stick closely to a source which, 
though much less universal in scope, may for that very 
reason be more accurate. It is a study of illiteracy in 
the province of Malaga, one of the eight provinces of 
Andalusia and one of the fifty provinces of Spain. The 
province of Malaga—coextensive with the ecclesiastical 
diocese of Malaga—is 7,285 square kilometers in size 
and had, on July 1, 1958, an estimated population of 
809,664. More than a fourth of these people are dis- 
persed through the hills and mountains. 


JUANITO CAN’T READ 


Several years ago, when the study of which I write 
was compiled, each of the 13 judicial districts of Malaga 
province was made to yield its illiteracy statistics. In 
the judicial district of Gaucin, for instance, there were 
at the time of the survey only 16,287 inhabitants. Of 
these, according to the report, 43 per cent of the women 
and 37 per cent of the men were said to be unable to 
read or write. In the Coin district, with 39,987 persons, 
41 per cent of the women and 32 per cent of the men 
were illiterate. In the Vélez-MAlaga district, with 50,802 
people, 50 per cent of the women and 58 per cent of the 
men were illiterate. In the populous (297,072) district 
immediately surrounding the provincial capital, Malaga 
itself, investigators found 27 per cent of the women and 
20 per cent of the men unable to read or write. 

These figures, with charts to illustrate them, appear 
in a report on illiteracy and on the need for elementary 
schools that was submitted to the Spanish Government 
by the diocesan authorities of Malaga in 1954. I had the 
opportunity of studying this book. Earlier, the Govern- 
ment of General Franco had studied it, too. As a result 
of this latter study, a special law was enacted for the 





Fr. Davis, s.J., visited Mdlaga last summer on his way 
to Madrid. 
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Spain 


province of Malaga, dated December 16, 1954. This 
law created a Patronato Mixto para el Plan Quinquenal 
de Educacién Primaria en la Provincia de Malaga. In 
other words, it provided for the conjoined patronage 
by Church and State of a five-year program aimed at 
immensely improving the primary educational facilities 
of the province and the diocese of Malaga, where, in 
1954, an estimated 23,720 children in rural districts 
were without schools. 

General Franco, who signed this law in 1954, under- 
scored “the importance of the basic education of youth 
for the present and future needs of our country.” He 
said that elementary education requires “not only the 
constant and progressive effort of the State and the col- 
laboration of the Church, the guardian of the essential 
values for education, but also the participation and help 
of other social sectors that are interested in raising the 
cultural level of our country.” 

General Franco went on to point out that the circum- 
stances then prevailing in Malaga, where the Bishop 
and other persons were so actively interested in con- 
fronting and solving this problem of the schools, made 
it advisable that there be created in Malaga a special 
and unique program of social cooperation. This five- 
year program, he continued, looks to the establishment 
of 250 schools in the rural areas of Malaga province as 
well as to the foundation of five training schools for the 
teachers destined to conduct these country schools. For 
each of the five years of the program the Spanish Gov- 
ernment pledged an annual subvention of ten million 
pesetas. General Franco then spelled out the uses to 
which these funds were to be put. They were to help 
provide not only a subsidy for Malaga’s teacher-training 
institutions, but also “for the construction of 50 elemen- 
tary schools a year with all necessary furnishings and 
equipment, together with living quarters for the school- 
masters.” 

Let us pause here for a moment in order to get this 
program into better focus. Fifty million pesetas, the 
Spanish equivalent of one million dollars, were ear- 
marked in December, 1954 to help construct 250 fully 
equipped elementary schools, many of which were to 
have attached to them, by the provisions of the law, 
a house to be used by a schoolteacher and his family. 
(Imagine how far a budget like that would stretch in 
a suburban community in New York or California.) Out 
of this same subsidy, funds were to be taken to help 
support five normal schools for teachers. This appro- 
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priation was to be expended in parcels oz ten million 
pesetas ($200,000) a year. 

Four of the five years have passed. How has the pro- 
gram succeeded? 

In July of the past summer I was in Malaga and had 
the privilege of a long talk on July 19 with its gracious 
and venerable bishop, Sehor Don Angel Herrera y Oria. 
Famed throughout Spain as a perceptive and outspoken 
social thinker, he had been honored just the day pre- 
viously by General Franco, who bestowed on him the 
title periodista de honor. This citation recalled the vig- 
orous leadership that the bishop had given to the 
Spanish press in the days when, as a layman, he was 
editor of the Madrid daily, El Debate. 

We talked of many things in the quiet second-story 
office of his palace. But inevitably our conversation 
drifted to the topic in which Don Angel is most passion- 
ately interested—his people, the Malaguenos. 

What are they like? They are affable, correct, cul- 
tured, intelligent, he said. But these same people—their 
recorded history goes back to the Phoenicians—are ap- 
pallingly undereducated in any formal sense of the 
word. Only three per cent of them have an education 
above the elementary level. Slightly more than 50 per 
cent of the adults in the cities have had primary school- 
ing, and the percentage is lower in the country areas, 
of course. Something had to be done to remedy this 
lack, Don Angel felt. As a result, steps were taken to 
bring into being the law of the Patronato Mixto of 
December, 1954. 


TEACHERS ARE LACKING 


In his battle against illiteracy, the bishop's first con- 
cern has been with the creation and maintenance of 
training schools for teachers. Young men and women, 
carefully chosen from the very rural regions to which 
they are destined to return as schoolteachers, spend 
three full years as resident or boarding students in these 
normal schools. Commencing their studies at the age of 
16-17, they are ready to teach at 19 or 20. They then 
return to their own rural areas, and move into little 
houses attached to their schools—houses that are large 
enough to accommodate them, and later their families, 
too. 

As anyone would be, I was anxious to learn how 
many of these elementary schools had been completed 
under the five-year plan that still had until December, 
1959 before it would be legally terminated. The bishop’s 
answer was the astounding total of 202 schools—190 
actually completed, 12 more nearing completion. Don 
Angel was clearly delighted to tell me that he was well 
ahead of his schedule. 

Bishop Herrera’s hopes for these new schools are 
grounded in the teachers who will conduct them. He is 
fond of saying that it is not enough to have teachers; 
they must be teachers whose roots are in the country- 
side where they will work. As he looks ahead, his ex- 
pectation is that in many cases son will follow father or 
mother in the profession. Of these second-generation 
teachers the normally gifted young people will one day 
be enrolled in the same three-year normal-school course 
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that their fathers or mothers pursued. The better en- 
dowed will study for a bachelor’s degree in Malaga. 
Some few may go on to still higher studies in Granada 
or Madrid. 

At present more than 150 prospective young teachers 
of both sexes are either still in attendance at, or have 
already graduated from, four of the five normal schools 
projected under the 1954 five-year plan. The cost per 
student per month is only 750 pesetas ($15). During 
the three years of their internship they follow system- 
atic courses which include, in a carefully articulated 
program, religion and liturgy, history of the Church, 
Spanish and universal history, Spanish grammar, math- 
ematics, drawing and calligraphy, agronomy and man- 
ual arts, singing and good manners (urbanidad), civics, 
sociology, natural sciences, physiology, hygiene, peda- 
gogy and physical education. 


A SCHOOL IS A SCHOOL 


I was anxious to see some of these schools with which 
the bishop has been dotting the back-country landscape 
of Malaga Province. A typical school of what the bishop 
calls the “simple” variety is a mere classroom for 48 
students with an attached patio where lavatories are 
located. According to the master plan for all such struc- 
tures, this part of the school occupies 141 square meters. 
The teacher’s one-story quarters, 95 square meters in 
size, comprise a combination living-and-dining room, a 
kitchen and bath, and three small bedrooms—the whole 
attached to the school and opening into the classroom. 
In many country areas, where there is no church near- 
by, a small chapel completes the compound. Where the 
number of students justifies it, a “double” school is con- 
structed, one section for boys and one for girls. In 
“double” schools the chapel is larger, desk space is more 
than doubled and there are separate quarters for two 
teachers and their families. 

I saw several of these schools in the country districts 
of Malaga and looked through albums of photographs 
of others in various stages of construction. On a large 
wall chart in the bishop’s office there are markers to 
show precisely how close to completion each project is 
at every moment. The bishop often consults that chart, 
you can be sure, and proudly points out to visitors that 
here, for example, somewhere near Castillo de Sabini- 
llas, the concrete has now been poured for the walls; 
that in a school not far from Cortijo Pizarro the win- 
dow frames have 
been set; that in 
Barrio de Pesca- 
dores the tile is be- 
ing laid; or that the 
septics tanks are 
ready for installa- 
tion in new schools 
close to Bobadilla 
Pueblo and La In- 
diana. When com- 
pleted, each will be 
a sturdy educa- 
tional outpost. 
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During the first year (1955) of this remarkable five- 
year program, 52 schoolhouses were constructed in 19 
rural zones surrounding such Arab-sounding municipal 
centers of Malaga province as Alcaucin, Alfarnatejo, 
Almogia, Benagulb6én and Benalmadena, as well as near 
Rincon de la Victoria, Torrox, Viiuela, Periana, Vélez 
Malaga, Colmenar and Canillas de Aceituno. With a 
good map and a spot of courage you could probably 
drive an auto or a jeep to all these places, but back be- 
yond them lie still more remote regions for whom the 
bishop hopes some day to train as many as 175 itinerant 
teachers. Even then, however, he will still have to con- 
duct classes by radio, as is now being done for more 
than 7,000 children in rougher, mountainous sections. 

In 1956, the second year of the program, 52 more 
schools were completed in this Malaga province 
“school-a-week” program. While the schools finished in 
1955 were planned to care for an estimated 4,042 
school-age youngsters from 3,986 families numbering 
19,468, the additional schools of 1956 were able to serve 
4,860 children from 5,116 families, representing a scat- 
tered population of 25,242. In 1957 fifty more schools 
brought the project well beyond the halfway mark. This 
July, as we have noted, the bishop proudly announced 
that 202 of the ultimate 250 would be in use this fall. 

I found it extremely interesting to study the civil en- 
gineers’ reports on the sites that had been chosen for 
these schools. Page by page, school by school, these 
formal reports and specifications, each approved by the 
Ministry of Education in Madrid, gave a visitor a pene- 
trating look at the back country of the province of 
Malaga. Near La Zorrilla, on the slope of a mountain, 
a school is under construction on the ancient site of an 
abandoned hermitage. Typical was the case of the 


In Praise of Small 
Thomas P. McDonnell 


LIKE SMALL Books—which, I hasten to add, is not 
I the same as saying that I dislike large ones. But 
large books sometimes demand a disproportionate 
amount of attention—such as James Jones’ Some Came 
Running, which caused more than one critic to become 
unduly long-winded simply to pronounce it bad. Then, 
contemporarily speaking, you have good large books, 
like Gironella’s The Cypresses Believe in God; and the 
multivolume opus (e.g., Toynbee’s A Study of History) 
is still with us. But I want to say a word for small 
books, for their sometimes germinal importance and 
their frequent quality of charm. 
Well, how shall we define the small book? Logically, 





Mr. McDonneELL, now a free-lance writer, has done 
editorial writing for a Boston newspaper and has con- 
tributed articles and poems to literary reviews. 
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country school called Los Gonzalez. It stands, said the 
report, near the river Bermuza, 35 miles from Malaga, 
six miles across country from Canillas de Aceituno and 
a good mile and a half from the road connecting Torre 
del Mar to Alhama de Granada. At this spot there are 
13 houses clustered together and 15 more scattered 
nearby. Rock and sand for the masonry, said the report, 
are obtainable only 200 meters from the school site; 
water for cement mixing can be fetched 30 meters 
away; and there is plenty of wood in these parts. So, up 
goes another school! 

Again and again in the reports you read of land ceded 
to the Patronato Mixto by some landowner. One in- 
stance that caught my eye was the fact that at Atalayas 
Bajas ground was given in part by Dr. Antonio de la 
Cruz Marin, who 20 years ago was the Spanish consul 
general in New York City. In fact, everyone in Malaga 
province seems to want to help the beloved bishop with 
his schools. You are likely to find the bishop’s bene- 
factors in the strangest places. One day last July we 
stopped for directions at a villa in Torremolinos. There, 
sunning himself by a little pool near his house, was an 
elderly, well-bronzed Yale man who boasted of two 
things—he was a staunch Connecticut Protestant, and 
he had given a thousand bricks to help Bishop Herrera 
build his little white schoolhouses. 

The Malaguenos, those laughter-loving and naturally 
cultured people, will tell you that Malaga has “the soul 
of a garden.” It is a large garden, though it is only a 
small corner of Spain. Watering and tending it with 
obviously loving care is its Bishop, Don Angel Herrera. 
When his work is finished, he will have transformed the 
garden of Malaga—for the greater glory of God—into 
the biggest school yard you ever saw. 


Books 


there is no mystery about it, for the dimensions of the 
small book—that is to say, its format—ought to be 
recognizably less than those of the average-size novel, 
and it should seldom contain more than two hundred 
pages. However, in some cases a margin of tolerance 
ought to be graciously extended—but not often. But let 
it be understood that in our definition the paperback 
cannot be classified as a small book. Dimensionally, 
yes; but a paperback is only a standard-size book re- 
duced. The small book, on the other hand, is com 
ventionally hard-cover produced and priced commer 
surately higher. 

For the books I now want to mention I have choset 
no particular order. Lest this should sound more care- 
less than informal, let me say that I have given them 
certain groupings of convenience that in no way should 
be taken as categorical. Of course, I do not claim that 
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all of these books are exclusive discoveries, though 
most of them are admittedly favorites; but I cannot 
think of one that I should not like to see become more 
widely known and appreciated. Some are comparatively 
“old,” some are new—the oldest dating from 1895; and 
the latest, of the present year. But, at any rate, they are 
all, I think, of germinal importance and stand in their 
own rightful entity. 


LITERATURE 


First, in the field of small books dealing with this 
subject, I should like to mention Dorothy Donnelly’s 
The Golden Well. Like the same writer’s The Bone and 
the Star, it is a book that has not received nearly 
enough critical attention. As an anatomy of symbols, it 
rediscovers the origins and heritage of symbol-making 
in myth and poetry. There seems, in fact, an almost un- 
accountable divorce in our modern art from this heri- 
tage of symbol that man has created. We have a thou- 
sand furious poets running around, screaming at neon 
lights, but one in a thousand (such as Edwin Muir) 
who leads us back to the golden well. 

Robert Graves put it perfectly in The White God- 
dess: ““‘Nowadays’ is a civilization in which the prime 
emblems of poetry are dishonored. In which serpent, 
lion and eagle belong to the circus tent; ox, salmon and 
boar to the cannery; race horse and greyhound to the 
betting ring; and the sacred grove to the sawmill. In 
which the moon is despised as a burned-out satellite of 
the earth and woman reckoned as ‘auxiliary state per- 
sonnel.’ In which money will buy almost anything but 
the truth, and almost anyone but the truth-possessed 
poet.” But where Graves resorts to his own peculiar 
paganism, Dorothy Donnelly makes us aware of the 
seeking for that lost Paradise in which all men antici- 
pate the fulfilment of joy. 

I have not now the space to say much about Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s On Reading Shakespeare, except that 
in the ponderous ocean of Shakespearean criticism, it is 
still a jewel of clarity, grace and good sense. Nor has 
there appeared in English (for all our successive tomes 
of Bartlett's Quotations) a book quite like Logan 
Smith's A Treasury of English Aphorisms. G. K. Ches- 
terton has not, to my way of thinking, been given half 
enough credit for his literary criticism; it is perceptive 
and humanistic, and he has written brilliantly about 
Chaucer, Browning, Dickens and Shaw. But I have 
never seen this phase of his work discussed in any of 
the smart literary quarterlies. For a quality of criticism 
that holds little favor in such magazines, may I recom- 
mend Chesterton’s The Common Man. I am not a 
Poundian by any means—much, I suppose, to my dis- 
credit—but for real offbeat fare I often go to Ezra’s 
ABC of Reading; it is fresh, original and stimulating, 
and has none of that dryness usually associated with 
textbooks. 

I spoke earlier of the small book that possesses ger- 
minal importance, and I can think of few books of which 
that can be said more truly than of Maritain’s Art and 
Scholasticism. It is the seed which finally flowered into 
Maritain’s opus on Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. 
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But for myself, the book of modern literary criticism that 
I prize most (it contains only 72 pages) is Karl Shapiro’s 
Beyond Criticism; and despite its brevity, it has, I think, 
a certain affinity with Maritain’s work—but more suc- 
cinctly and more clearly expressed. Hardly a page in 
the copy I own is free of marginal notes or underlin- 
ings. But I have saved for last, in this group, the book 
that I consider one of the most neglected in modern 
literature. It probably could have gone into one of 
several other groupings, but I have placed it here be- 
cause of its predominant quality as a work of literary 
art—and that is Coventry Patmore’s The Rod, the Root 
and the Flower. I believe that it is not at all incon- 
gruous to compare it favorably with Pascal’s Pensées. 


PHILOSOPHY AND APOLOGIA 


In this group I should like first to mention Jacques 
Maritain’s Approaches to God—though I could justi- 
fiably mention almost any of his other works, such as 
A Preface to Metaphysics or Three Reformers. I have 
chosen Approaches, because to the familiar five ways of 
Aquinas, Maritain has added a sixth; and he has said 
some illuminating things about poetic experience and 
the creation of beauty as an approach to the divine. I 
believe that I have spoken well enough of Maritain to 
say, without disparagement, that I happen to prefer 
Gilson more. I can only say of God and Philosophy that 
I hope it might lead the unacquainted reader to Etienne 
Gilson’s The Unity of Philosophical Experience. (It is, 
in my opinion, the finest work in its field, and indis- 
pensable in relation to William James’ The Varieties of 
Religious Experience. ) 

Two other books (small ones again) that ought to 
be read together are Chesterton’s The Catholic Church 
and Conversion and C. S. Lewis’ The Case for Chris- 
tianity. There are moments in Chesterton when I wish 
that he had been a little more ecumenically minded, 
but you cannot say that he writes without conviction. 
C. S. Lewis, I believe, writes with equal conviction, and 
perhaps with a somewhat finer disposition of mind. I 
must now admit a peculiar failing when I say that more 
often than not the nonfiction prose of certain novelists 
interests me more than their fiction. The immediate ex- 
amples that occur to me are Graham Greene, Sean 
O'Faolain, and especially Frangois Mauriac. Words of 
Faith is a book that any thoughtful person may read 
with profit, but it is of The Stumbling Block that I now 
wish to speak, however briefly. It is not, first of all, a 
book that will court wide favor; in fact, it has incurred 
a certain amount of disfavor among those who have 
sentimentalized the cult of the Virgin Mary. Further, I 
recommend it especially to people like Paul Blanshard, 
who can see only a vast conformity in members of the 
Catholic body. 

I want last, in this group, to mention the books of 
Josef Pieper. I say “books,” because all of them may be 
classified as small: Justice, Fortitude and Temperance, 
The End of Time, and especially Leisure, the Basis of 
Culture. And Professor Pieper’s latest work, The Silence 
of St. Thomas, seems to me a remarkable and lucid ad- 
vance in religious thought; I mean that it has little to 
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do with religion as a consoling sirup to be taken in easy 
doses by the slightly discomforted patient, but rather 
it recognizes the terrible profundity and mystery of 
man’s existence as the true element of religious ex- 
perience. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY 

First, in this group, I suppose I should mention The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein, by Lincoln Barnett—not only 
that we may become more aware of the micro- and 
macrocosmic dimensions around us, but also to dispel 
the incredibly bad notion that Einstein was a kind of 
crackpot atheist. Following are some books that I can 
do no more than name, for to do them justice would 
require an extension of comment beyond my present 
means: Fact and Fiction in Modern Science, by Henry 
V. Gill, S. J.; Space and Spirit, by Sir Edmund Whit- 
taker; Two Ways of Life and Concerning Science, by 
F. Sherwood Taylor. Sherwood Taylor has also written 
a book slightly longer than the arbitrary requirements 
I have set for the small book, but I cannot pass without 
mentioning his Man and Spirit, which contains one of 
the finest of modern essays, “On the Excellence of 
Things.” As for sociology, taken in the broadest sense, 
Communism and Man, by F. J. Sheed, is perfectly com- 
plemented by the more recent Communism and Chris- 
tianity, by Martin D'Arcy, S. J. Together they present 
something more to the informed citizen on the phi- 
losophy of communism than the mere self-satisfaction 
of knowing only that he is “agin’ it.” 

Of the next three books I can say only that their im- 
portance far outweighs their size; in fact, I personally 
consider them to be three of the most significant books, 
large or small, in their respective fields. They are: The 
Catholic Approach to Protestantism, by Father George 
H. Tavard of the Augustinians of the Assumption; 
Frontiers in American Catholicism, by Walter J. Ong, 
S. J.; and The Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship, by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S. J. All of them give the lie to 
the charge of narrowness in Catholic thought. 

I have left for last, in this particular group, The Un- 
discovered Self, by C. G. Jung. This small book of 112 
pages has considerable substance of value, but I do not 
think that it can be read with a complete surrender of 
the mind—as indeed few books can—though maybe 
“assent of the mind” might have been the better phrase 
to use. But I like the book for what good I think it 
possesses, and because I have recognized in it certain 
passages which practically paraphrase similar passages 
in Thomas Merton’s latest collection of Thoughts in 
Solitude. A perfect lead-in for our final group of small 
books. 


BIOGRAPHY AND SPIRITUAL READING 


First, I want to say a word about a book that en- 
gages something less than my complete enthusiasm, 
and that is Hilaire Belloc’s Joan of Arc. I mention it not 
because it happens to be a small book of only 84 pages, 
but because it has been generally praised for its quaint 
prose style. However, to my taste, it is just this deliber- 
ate preciousness of style that alienates me from it. Bel- 
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loc, in this case, forfeited one of the finest prose styles 
of the century (his own) for an archaic imitation, or at 
least flavor, of 15th-century English. Kate O’Brien’s 
Teresa of Avila, on the other hand, seems to me a much 
more successful piece of short hagiography. Generally, 
however, I am all for the longer form of biographical 
treatment; sketches often reveal more of their authors 
than they do of their subjects. I said earlier that none 
of these books happen to be exclusive discoveries of 
mine, but I need only eliminate the adjective “exclusive” 
in order to make the statement at least partly true. For 
I came across Henry Suso, by the slightly enigmatic 
S. M. C., sans fanfare, sans review, sans advertising. But 
it is the kind of book you hold all the more closely for 
that, and it deals with a man and saint whom we should 
know much better than I suppose we do. One of the 
neglected saints, as E. I. Watkin would say. 

As for meditative books, I can speak but briefly, 
though with impressive lack of authority. I do not 
think that the contemporary sensibility will deny that 
it has been a field almost completely drugged by bad 
writing and facile thinking. Only recently, in fact, have 
we caught up to the times with Gerald Vann in such 
books as The Divine Pity and The High Green Hill; 
with Ronald Knox in the Slow Motion series and, much 
more to my taste, the excellent little Stimuli; and of 
course with Thomas Merton—though I should probably 
have to write a long defense on the “heretical” position 
of not liking everything he happens to write. 

Coincidentally, my last small book is also mentioned 
in Thomas Merton’s Thoughts in Solitude—I mean The 
World of Silence, by Max Picard. Of course, it will al- 
ways be paradoxical to talk about silence, and a lot of 
noisy contradictions can be said about it, but there are 
few books more pertinent to our times than this one. 
And this in turn is paradoxical, because we obviously 
do not consider it at all pertinent to our times. I can 
only hope, therefore, that the reader may leave this 
present confusion and enter into this enduring book. 

Well, these are some of the small books I like—a sur- 
vey that does not go beyond the pretension of personal 
idiosyncrasy and the financial imposition to increase its 
range of selection. But there are good buys to be found 
in small books. They are often priced not too much 
higher than some of the more elaborate paperbacks 
now appearing, and a good deal less than most inflated, 
or even average-sized, novels. I have not dealt with 
poetry and short stories because I do not think that 
volumes of them necessarily comprise the small book 
form, as such. The short novel, I suppose, could have 
been included; and it is a literary form that I happen 
especially to like—Willa Cather’s A Lost Lady, My 
Mortal Enemy, and Hemingway's The Old Man and the 
Sea. But I had to rule out fiction if for no other reason 
than to draw some line of limitation. 

One last word, then, in praise of small books. You 
can place six or eight of them on the smallest night 
table, and thus afford yourself the pleasure of variety 
without the burden of bulk. Nor should we forget that 
the Bible itself is a collection of the best small books 
ever written. 
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Berlin in November 


Marca L. Kabn 


HERE IS a quiet revolution going on in East Ger- 
| many and the Soviet-controlled land is “bleed- 


ing.” There is no red blood flowing, as there was 
in Hungary two years ago. The hemorrhage is political. 
Its symptom is the flow of thousands of persons from 
East to West, and now it is not the youngsters dodging 
duty in the People’s Police, or the old and sick, con- 
sidered worthless by the Communists. The people who 
are leaving East Germany now are those most vital to 
any state: the doctors, scientists, educators and intel- 
lectuals. ; 

It is partly the loss of these men and women, who 
cannot easily or quickly be replaced, which has driven 
Communist party chief Walter Ulbricht to demand the 
“return” of West Berlin to East Germany, and on No- 
vember 10 caused a statement by Khrushchev demand- 
ing an end to the Potsdam agreement—and an end of 
the present Four Power rule of Berlin. For it is through 
West Berlin that the majority of refugees find safety. 

Statistics and general descriptions of this exodus 
mean little to Americans, who find it difficult to vis- 
ualize the cause or the result. Only a personal experi- 
ence can, perhaps, bring home the situation to the 
minds and hearts of those who sit satisfied and safe, 
thousands of miles away from the Orwellian world 
dominated by the Soviets. 


A FAMILY THAT FLED 


Such an experience was my conversation two weeks 
ago with a doctor and his wife, who is also a doctor. 
They had arrived in West Berlin only 48 hours before. 
They were still under the reaction to their flight; the 
man was still nervous, his hands fumbled with matches 
and cigarettes and he sometimes stuttered when he 
talked. He was dressed in a suit cut in a style 20 years 
dd, from cheap gray material. His wife, too, wore a 
suit of similar material and her attempts to “dress up” 
for the interview were more pathetic than fashionable. 
But if the man had reacted to his ordeal with nervous- 
ness, his wife reacted with volubility. She did most of 
the talking, 

When Kantorawicz was asked why he waited so long 
before leaving his high position at the Communist Uni- 
versity of Berlin, he answered: “I did not leave too late. 
Miss Kann served in World War II as a lieutenant in 
the Army Nurse Corps. She is currently in Germany, 
representing the American Council on Germany. 
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Perhaps I left too soon.” This woman, on the other hand, 
explained that they had left at the last possible moment. 

“We are Catholics,” she said. “As long as we had the 
children in our care we could hold out against the Com- 
munist ideologies, for after all we are adults and we 
know the truth. But now our eldest son is old enough 
to start school this term and so we had to leave. The 
schools teach these babies that the Church is the enemy 
of the state, and they teach the children to report every 
anti-Communist word they hear. The mind of a child 
of five or six is hungry for knowledge, but it is without 
enough judgment to determine right from wrong, espe- 
cially when both right and wrong come from adults, 
from those who tower over the children in knowledge, 
in power, in the ability to punish and reward. We have 
given our two children much love and affection, and 
they trust us now. But how can a child know or be 
taught not to answer questions put to him in school? 
And how could we continue to oppose the atheistic, 
state-istic teachings of the Communist schools? We 
knew it was time to leave.” 

But it was not only the question of the children which 
decided them to get out of the Communist zone. 

“We are doctors,” the man said. “Under the Nazis, we 
expected that when we finished our medical studies we 
would have to join the party in order to practice. When 
the Soviets took over our part of Germany at the end of 
the war, all doctors who had belonged to the Nazi 
party, in whatever capacity or for whatever reason, 
were severely punished by the Communists. They were 
told: ‘Doctors must be above party politics. Doctors 
must be politically neutral.’ The Reds put doctors just 
out of school into big jobs left open by the older doc- 
tors, and they left us alone pretty much to do our work. 
But recently they have put on such pressure that it is 
impossible to continue to practice without giving up 
every ethical standard a doctor believes in.” 

Here the woman interrupted. “You know that the 
Ministry of Health has ordered that ‘the diagnosis of a 
physician must reflect his political responsibility’.” 

The man smiled a wry smile, puffed nervously at his 
cigarette, which had almost burned down to his fingers, 
and went on talking. 

“Every possible pressure is being put on physicians 
to join the party. We resisted, because we knew that 
once we joined we would be subject to party discipline. 
We would be forced to report all conversations of our 
colleagues and of our patients. We would have to take 
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precious time from our professional duties to attend 
political education meetings, party meetings and politi- 
cal self-criticism meetings.” 

When asked whether there was any difference in the 
treatment of workers, for instance, and members of the 
“new class,” both doctors tried to answer at once. The 
man let his wife do the talking. 


SOVIET MEDICAL ETHICS 


“We sometimes hear of a new medication developed 
in the West, not from medical journals from the West, 
but from some high-ranking Party bureaucrat who has 
an illness which can be helped by the Western dis- 
covery. He directs us to order it, and we obtain it 
through special channels. If we are clever and lucky 
enough, we may get a little extra, to help some patient 
who does not have the power of our important patient. 
But it is dangerous to treat a less important patient with 
such ‘special’ medications, for we never know if a nurse 
or another doctor or even the patient himself might re- 
port us to the political apparatchik of the hospital.” 

“And the records! How we have to falsify the rec- 
ords!” the man said. “Each individual in the DDR has a 
medical card. On this card we must enter every single 
symptom, every illness, every injury. And we must also 
enter on the card every fact about the patient which 
might reflect on his ‘political reliability. There is no 
confidence possible between doctor and patient; every- 
thing must go on the card. We must be informers as 
well as physicians.” 

“Was it difficult to get over?” we asked. 

“We were under a terrible strain for weeks after we 
decided. If one of our children had merely told a neigh- 
bor that we had taken some clothing to grandma’s in 
West Berlin, the neighbor could have become sus- 
picious and had our house searched, and we'd have 
been imprisoned for ‘political unreliability’.” 

The man laughed and said: “We were lucky. Our 
little girl got a really bad cold with a high fever, which 
kept her in the house, in bed. Our son was kept in so 
he wouldn't be able to talk to the neighbors about all 
the trips I made with just a few books each time, or 
some clothing, to get them over to my mother-in-law in 
West Berlin. One neighbor, a “block Wart” (the Com- 
munist block-watcher) knocked on the door just the 
day before we left, and asked why he hadn’t seen the 
children. I invited him in and he saw how restlessly the 
little girl was tossing, and how her eyes were shiny with 

the fever. Our son was asleep, glowing with the healthy 
flush of a child. I told him it could be diphtheria, and 
he left in a hurry. The next day we bundled up both 
children and said we were rushing them to the hospital 
and told him to watch the house—and here we are!” 

The woman spoke. “It is so wonderful here. It is like 
waking up from a nightmare and finding a normal life 
around you. How fantastic that just by crossing a street 
one goes from fear and grayness and terror to light and 
freedom and happiness.” 

“What are you going to do now?” we asked. 

“We don’t know for sure,” she answered. “We are 
staying in a temporary refugee camp until they can fly 
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us to West Germany. I hope we can find a home they 
and that my husband can get into a hospital.” 

“Will you work, too?” 

“No, I want to raise my children. We escaped so th 
the children can be raised as Catholics, as normal chil 
dren, unpoisoned by Communist teachings. I only way 
to take care of them.” j 

The man took her hand. “We are all right now, fy 
sure we'll be all right now,” he said. 

The doctor’s faith is admirable, and it would be cry) 
to disillusion him, but the fate of thousands upon thoy. 
sands of refugees who escape from East Germany an 
other nations held captive by the Soviets is not one ty 
sustain hope for very long. 

The refugee camps in West Germany are overflowing 
even now, 13 years after the end of the war. Doctos 
who emigrate to the United States, for instance, ar 
faced with stringent regulations governing practice, anj 
even emigration is difficult. Perhaps this one will get; 
chance to practice in West Germany. But today in the 
headlines there is the demand that Berlin be “returned 
to the DDR, the German Democratic Republic,” and 
though President Eisenhower on November 21 definite. 
ly assured the world that the West will never give w 
to the Communists this door to freedom, there is fea 
in West Germany—and fear in West Berlin—that to pre. 
vent any hostilities the free world may yield to a pr- 
tracted campaign of attrition. 

God help the people of West Berlin, and of all West 
Germany, if the cancer of communism tries to force its 
way across this last border. 





The Rock 


Though Peter was the first Pope, 
Though Peter was the Rock, 
For years he must have fancied 
He heard the crowing cock. 


For years he must have wakened 
In agony and sweat, 

For it’s one thing to be shriven, 
It’s another to forget. 


Though Peter was the first Pope, 
He could have had no pride, 
For shame was like a knife blade 
Buried in his side. 


For years he must have suffered 
The burden of his debt. 

It’s one thing to do penance. 
It’s another to forget. 


So he left his last confession— 
Like a scribe’s medieval gloss— 
By asking to be martyred 
Head downward on the cross. 


HELENE MaGaRET 
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Death of a Dog 
Joel Wells 


Irem: A dog was struck and killed by a car at 9:30 last 
night on the highway north of town, an unidentified 
boy reported to the police this morning. 


The Old Dog and the Cars 


after Ernest Hemingway 


E WAS AN OLD Doc and he had not chased a car for 
four years. But he would chase a car tonight and 
the boy would see him and know that he was not afraid. 
He had not been afraid when he was a pup. There 
were not enough cars on the highway then, or big 
enough, or fast enough. He took them as they came, 
every afternoon with the sun in their eyes so they could 
not see him, which tripled the risk. Or at night, when 
there was no moon, he had run with risk so big he could 
feel it crowding against his flank. 

There was a Sunday in his third year when he ran 
four Buicks within ten minutes, making three of them 
cross the centerline and putting the last one in the ditch. 
The boy had given him a tire for that. 

But the Ford got him the very next day, driven by a 
woman. She hooked to the right, catching him on the 
rusty bumper so that he had lost his footing and fallen 
before the feet of the boy. And the fear had moved up 
from the tip of his tail and strangled his courage as he 
lay there. 

He did not run again and the boy got another pup. 
For four years he sat in the afternoon dust under the 
porch and listened to the applause of brakes on the 
highway. Tonight they would squeal for him. 


Put Out More Dogs 


after Evelyn Waugh 


ed I DO wisH you could remember to steer to 
the right.” 

Lady Distraught dug bone-white fingers even deeper 
into the leopard-skin upholstery of the Rolls and glared 
at her husband. 

“Damned nuisance!” His Lordship muttered, veering 





Mr. WELLs, whose pen creates these remarkable bits of 
verbal legerdemain, is on the staff of the Thomas More 
Book Associates of Chicago. 
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the wheel sharply to avoid a large moving-van already 
half off the road and heading for the safety of a con- 
crete embankment. 

Trust the Americans to muck up a perfectly simple 
thing like motoring. During the war, he remembered, 
some Lend-Lease-happy idiot had come before Parlia- 
ment with a proposal to make England “keep to the 
right to make the Yanks feel at home.” The fool had 
gone on to read a forty-minute tract about “not having 
to change the roads, you know, not even the center- 
stripes.” 

Well, he’d dodged more than his share of Americans 
at home, let them dodge him over here. And, having re- 
trieved the hand with which he had been adjusting his 
tails to a better lie (they had a terrible propensity to 
bunch against leopard-skin), he steadied the Rolls for 
a fresh charge. 

A promising petro] tanker was just settling into his 
sights when Lady Distraught gave one of her well- 
known screams and something struck the car’s right 
fender with a thud. 

“Clement Attlee!” swore His Lordship, sure that he 
had run up against one of those rural American types 
whose clothing is covered over with copper rivets and 
buttons, “that’s bound to have marred the finish.” 


The Matter of a Hound 


after Graham Greene 


HE OVERHEAD FAN moved no faster than the minute 

hand of his watch. A fly clung to the underside of 
the blade with contemptuous ease. Through the open 
door the heat bulged in at him like a penny balloon 
filled with water. At any moment it would burst and 
inundate him in his own sweat. Under the porch lizards 
stirred and rubbed against each other with the sound 
of dry sticks. 

Inspector Hoad opened the bottom drawer of his 
desk and took out a bottle. Frowning, he held it before 
his mouth but did not drink. 

“Drunk again!” buzzed the fly, “drunk before eight in 
the morning.” 

He opened his lips and let the gin slide over his 
tongue and down the desolate road of his throat. Very 
quickly, Hoad hoped, it would reach his soul. 

The balloon burst. Sweat oozed over his lashes into 
his eyes and the station-yard began to shimmer through 
the doorway like the high-noon prospect of an English 
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country pond. Something white was moving across its 
surface. Slender and white: a swan? The swan stopped 
in the doorway surrounded by a salty nimbus. 

“You killed him,” the boy said. “You were drunk and 
you ran over him but you didn’t have to stop because 
you are the police.” 

Hoad blotted his eyes on the encrusted khaki sleeve 
of authority. So it had come to that at last: one night 
you finally succeed in capturing that elusive nymph, 
oblivion, and in the morning a boy in a white shirt 
comes and stands in your door to tell you that you’ve 
killed someone. 

“You have the only car,” the boy said, passing sen- 
tence. 

Reverently, Hoad recapped the gin and placed it 
back in the drawer. The moment was too sacred to spoil 
with sordid curiosity. This boy, Manuel, would tell it 
well in his careful mission-school English: “He looked 
at me but did not ask whom it was that he had killed.” 

To Hoad’s lips the barrel of the pistol felt even cooler 
than had the bottle. 


The Weakling and the Dog 


after Francois Mauriac 


T was during the summer of his fourteenth year that 
the dog had been destroyed. His parents, in the man- 
ner of those who have only sons who are frail, ran con- 
tinually to bearded physicians who assured them that 
all that was required was a month under the sun at X, 
on the coast. Heeding this divine word as faithfully as 





had the Israelites in going out of Egypt, they fled the 
city, driving their firstborn and animals before them, 
until they came to a halt beside the sea. 

But the waters had neither divided nor performed to 
prescription and the boy had grown thinner while a 
certain cough, muted in the din of Paris, became more 
audible in nights as silent as a tabernacle. They baked 
and watered him by day and rubbed and wrapped him 
at night until his body became as pliable and porous as 
a pudding. The days ached on interminably to the 
drone of his mother’s reading and the snuffling sounds 
which rose from behind his father’s newspaper. 

The dog had been his great consolation. On the beach 
it leaped and circled his chair, attacking the waves im- 
petuously with a bravado both comic and inspiring. At 
night, after the droning and the snuffling in the adjoin. 
ing room had merged themselves in a rich counterpoint 
of snoring, the dog would leap over the sill of the boy’s 
room and settle himself in the blankets over his feet. 

But doctors, as everyone knows, are able to see far 
more than ordinary men, and it was not long before one 
of them discovered dog hairs among the boy’s bed- 
clothes. 

“And you ask why he coughs and grows thinner,” pro- 
nounced Zeus from the hallway outside his room, 

“But he is so attached to the beast that he will never 
consent to being separated,” his mother responded in 
the voice of one who knows that what they are saying 
is of no consequence. 

“Here is what you must do... .” The doctor outlined 
his murderous plot without the least diminution of his 
superbly professional voice. 
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lives. Subtitling his book “A Statement 
of Hope,” Fr. LaFarge with his char- 
acteristic optimism can find good com- 





Christian Optimism amid the Gloom 


AN AMERICAN AMEN 


ing out of the evil which depresses oth- 
ers; with the same penetrating incision 
he can see inherent evil in some appat- 
ent good which attracts more superficial 





By John LaFarge, S.J. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 254p. $3.75 


In the brilliant autumn of a most un- 
usual and fruitful life, Fr. John LaFarge 
has written an exposition of his ideas 
concerning the central spiritual and in- 
tellectual problems of man as a finite 
being in the world. An American Amen 
is his spiritual and philosophical auto- 
biography; as such it is a welcome com- 
panion to his autobiography, The Man- 
ner is Ordinary, published by Harcourt, 
Brace in 1954, 

An American Amen is an expression 
of a highly perceptive priest’s views, 
ranging from concern with racial prob- 
lems, with their deleterious effects on 
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all those involved, to a synthesis of the 
most varied intellectual phenomena, sci- 
entific and non-scientific, all of which 
lead his mind to the one eternal Truth. 
The author has divided the book into 
three sections. The first deals with the 
city and the world, problems which 
have dominated his whole life as a 
priest and an American; the second 
treats the crucial question of individual 
liberty and decision; the third is a re- 
flection on the varied intellectual pur- 
suits which are united in their ultimate 
goal. 

The thread which runs through the 
whole book and characterizes it, as it 
does the author himself, is the great, 
almost youthful confidence in man and 
the future of the world in which man 


souls. The world and its problems are 
seen with clarity, and apparent and even 
real paradoxes do not create undue 
problems for Fr. LaFarge. Everything 
has a place in a larger scheme which 
all too frequently is not accounted for 
by the unthinking. 

The book is characterized not only by 
this great confidence but also by a great 
spirit of conciliation, to the fruits of 
which the noted Jesuit has devoted his 
life. That each man should see all others 
as his brothers in Christ has been one 
of his particular goals; this “ministry 
of conciliation,” to which Christians are 
commanded by our Lord and St. Paul, 
has occupied the greatest share of his 
priestly life. 

In the third section of the book Fr. 
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LaFarge has taken up a number of in- 
tellectual and scientific problems, pre- 
sented to him personally or gathered 
from his reading, and has shown a pat- 
tern of reconciliation for those appar- 
ently disparate elements in many in- 
dividually honest searches for truth 
based on one or another set of hy- 
potheses. In sum, he notes: 


If any . . . organic unification is 
ever to be reached, the approach 
to it would seem to be by the road 
of what is certainly possible: that 
is, by a common reference of all 
branches of human knowledge to 
one great objective reality which 
is accepted by all. Such reality is 
none other than the [Christian] af- 
firmation of man, but man in his 
singularity and totality, not of a 
limited or truncated idea of man: 
man seen on earth and in the cos- 
mos: man in his total perspective. 

It would mean the affirmation of 
man not only in his essence—spir- 
itual and material, with the rela- 
tions between the two aspects—but 
of man, too, in his total existence, 
and it is this latter which is par- 
ticularly opportune for our times 
(p. 204). 
It is to this affirmation of the total man 
that the last section is devoted. Only 
by understanding man in his totality 
can we draw from the paradoxes of the 
world and the confusion attendant upon 
so many individuals working out their 
problems, each in his own way, the 
great spiritual and intellectual hope and 
confidence which characterize the au- 
thor of this refreshing book. 
*Joun WricHT 
Bishop of Worcester 


Under the Pole 


THE KLONDIKE FEVER 
By Pierre Berton. Knopf. 464p. $5.75 


MOONLIGHT AT MIDDAY 
By Sally Carrighar. Knopf. 419p. $6.50 


Here are two widely different tales of 
two northern cities. One is an authorita- 
tive history, backed up by an unbeliev- 
able work of research, of the stampede 
of white men to Alaska’s city of Daw- 
son; the other is a personal glimpse of 
an Eskimo village off the beaten trail. 
Pierre Berton gives a factual account 
of the life and death of the great gold 
tush to Dawson. He uses all his skill as 
4 newspaper reporter and does an ex- 
cellent job. He knows the country be- 
cause he lived in it and spent much time 
traveling over the various trails to Daw- 
son. His data is gathered from every 
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available source, but the Klondyke Nug- 
get, a newspaper published in Dawson’s 
heyday, supplied much information. 

Among the many colorful characters 
in the book, the famous missionary, 
Fr. William Judge, S.J., is put in his 
proper niche in history. This “Saint of 
Dawson” was beloved by the miners, 
and their appreciation of his goodness 
was shown not only during his life but 
after, too. 

The book, however, leaves a note of 
sadness in the reader. So many were 
disappoinied in their search for gold, 
and the “gold kings” themselves for the 
most part died in poverty. But, as the 
author remarks, most men came away 
trom the Klondike 


secure in the knowledge that any ob- 
stacle, real or imagined, can be con- 
quered by a determined man. For 
each had come to realize that the 
great stampede, with all its search- 
ings and its yearning, with all its bit- 
ter surprises, its thorny impediments 
and its unexpected fulfilment, was, in 

a way, a rough approximation to life 

itself. 

I recommend this book for a real un- 
derstanding of the North, its stark prob- 
lems and its hidden joys. The only real 
criticism I would offer is that I think the 
author overplays the hardness and 
coarseness of the miners, as well as the 
rigors of the North. Life even up here 
is a “pendulum betwixt a smile and a 
tear.” 

Moonlight at Midday is a delightful 
tale about the Eskimos of Unalakleet, 
a village about 150 miles N.E. of where 
I am writing this review. Klondike Fever 
is concerned with whites in their mad 
rush for gold; Miss Carrighar speaks of 
the Eskimos who are least of all ob- 
sessed with making money. She writes 
about them as people who measure up 
to the stern dictates of the North and 
love it because it is their home. 

The book is highlighted with accurate 
descriptions of animal life. Only a gifted 
naturalist can manifest such deftness in 
mingling animal lore with human rela- 
tionships, and her sympathy for the 
people could have come only by her 
living among them. She speaks well 
when she says: 


The human life in the North is like 
that illumination the moon is casting. 
The tolerance, decency, even tender- 
ness of the relationships are such a 
bright source of comfort that the long 
winter does not seem too cold to us, 
or too dark. 


Perhaps the author tries too hard to 
interpret the thoughts and feelings of 
the Eskimo. These can be well under- 
stood only after a lengthy stay among 


them. The book, though, runs vividly 
along and will certainly hold the read- 
er’s interest in our 49th State. 

Pau C. O'Connor 


Meaning of Mann 


THE IRONIC GERMAN: A Study of 
Thomas Mann 
By Erich Heller. Little, Brown. 298p. $6 


The author of The Disinherited Mind, 
perhaps the most rewarding critical es- 
say of recent years, does not invite the 
reader of Thomas Mann to sit in a 
limousine with a tranquilizer. His busi- 
ness is rather to evoke the whole 
troubled landscape of the German mind 
while exploring the patches of dark and 
yet sunny woodland which Thomas 
Mann added to it. One cannot approach 
such a study in the mood of certain 
brash young German critics for whom 
Mann is a sort of essay in how to or- 
chestrate tunes about one’s self. 

The temper of Heller’s book is that 
of affectionate admiration, which indeed 
transforms Doctor Faustus into a 
sublime if troubled coda. Buddenbrooks, 
as well as Felix Krull, was written by a 
man who had absorbed immense quan- 
tities of literature in order to be literary 
in turn. Milton, for one, did likewise, 
and it may well be that a great deal 
could be learned by contrasting the 
kinds of reading both men did. But in 
Milton’s case there was never any 
doubt that he believed men should read 
because it was their duty to live. Mann 
suffered torments because the literature 
—or the culture, the civilization—was 
“jronically” incompatible with living. 

Heller’s genuine distinction lies in the 
fact that he attempts and in a large 
measure succeeds in tracing the irony to 
its secret sources. Obviously Mann’s 
sporadic attempts to get into the stream 
of political and social action were usu- 
ally miscalculated. That everyone -can 
easily find out for himself. 

More pertinent is the fact that one 
who was by tradition “conservative” had 
in the final analysis nothing much to 
conserve. There ought to be God, but 
after Feuerbach, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, where was He? And so at 
least, surely, there was Germany, the 
country which would sometime become 
what no other country had ever been. 
But the men of the swastikas had put 
an end to this even more effectively than 
Zarathustra had written a finis to theol- 
ogy. And so there was really nothing 
much left save the human beings with 
opposites gnawing at their spirit even 
while killing each other off. 
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A wealth of fine reading from 
the world of Catholic thought 


P. J. KENEDY 


AND SONS 


' 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
Translated by Mscr. Ronatp A. 
Knox. In a lovely new translation 
of this spiritual classic, the words 
and ideas of St. Thérése are pre- 
sented, for the first time in Eng- 
lish, exactly as she wrote them, re- 
vealing the French Carmelite nun 
in a new, more human, yet even 


more inspiring light. $4.50 


DICTIONARY OF PAPAL 
PRONOUNCEMENTS 
Leo Xill to Pius XIl (1878 io 1957) 
Compiled by Sister M. Craupta, 
1.H.M. Here, briefly digested, are 
the documentary pronouncements 
by the modern Popes on matters 


lives of all in the world today — 
such matters as labor relations, 
nuclear warfare, marriage and the 
family, psychiatry and current med- 
ical practice. $6.50 


A DICTIONARY OF 
SAINTS 
Compiled by DonaLp ATTWATER. 
Based on the four-volume Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, this is a con- 
cise, authoritative account of the 
more than 2,500 saints and beati 
included in the larger work. 
Cross-referenced. $4.50 


THREE CARDINALS: 

Newman, Wiseman, Manning 
By E. E. Reynotps. Through this 
penetrating study of three extraor- 
dinary men — their relations to 
one another, and to the 19th-cen- 
tury position of Catholicism in 
England — new insights are gained 
into a turbulent period of Church 
history. $5.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN ACTION 

By Micuaet Wiuiams. Com- 
pletely revised by Zsolt Aradi. 
More than 50% new material 
brings this standard work by the 
founder of The Commonweal on 
the organization, administrative 
processes, legislation and rites of 
the Church thoroughly up to date. 

$5.75 





Now at your bookstore 
P.J. KENEDY & SONS, 
Publishers 
In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 
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affecting the spiritual and social | 











It is perhaps Thomas Mann’s achieve- 
ment to have extracted from rapt con- 
templation of this spectacle every drop 
of pain, ennui, laughter and obsession it 
could inspire. This, of course, is not 
quite what Heller says, and for that 
reason at least his book is very much 
worth reading. GeEorcE N. SHUSTER 


WHO IS THE DEVIL? 


By Nicolas Corte. Transl. by D. K. Pryce. 
Hawthorn. 125p. $2.95 


WHAT IS A SAINT? 


By Jacques Douillet. Transl. by Donald 
Attwater. Hawthorn. 124p. $2.95 


These two books are volumes 21 and 46 
of The 20th-Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism, which is being published in 
English at the rate of two volumes each 
month. 

Who Is the Devil? does not develop 
tantalizing theories on the population of 
hell or on the metaphysics of diabolical 
psychology. The author is at pains to 
convince us that the Tempter and Ac- 
cuser is a real person, not some mere 
personification of evil or figure of speech 
representing perverse twists in fallen 
nature. Such emphasis is needed today, 


| because “belief in the devil has for some 
| time been undergoing a more or less 





complete eclipse in the minds of the or- 
dinary rank and file of Christians.” 

If, as Baudelaire said, “the devil’s 
most cunning trick is to persuade us that 
he does not exist,” then “it is imperative 
that believers should amend their ideas,” 
and “return boldly and openly to our 
Christian tradition in its entirety.” 
Readers will find here a cold challenge 
to the blasé Catholicism which discounts 
the influence of Satan in our daily af- 
fairs and reduces the moral struggle to a 
tussle with our lower instincts and 
pride. 

Those who read this book not just 
for speculative lore but for ascetical 
profit will find special interest in the 
chapters dealing with the question 
whether each of us has a personal devil 
(chap. 5), how the monks of the desert 
learned to handle Satan (chap. 6) and 
the strange sort of demonism which per- 
vades society today (chap. 9). Demon- 
ology is a science full of mystery, but it 
is not a crazy congeries of medieval 
superstitions exploded by recent ad- 
vances in medicine and _ psychology. 
Those who think it is may be sobered by 
reading the three cases of diabolical 
possession which form the substance of 
chapter 8. 

What Is a Saint? treats its material in 
a much simpler fashion than the book 


named above. It is divided into two 
parts of approximately the same length, 
The first part of the book is the one 
most likely to interest the average read- 
er. It deals with the nature of holiness, 
in three chapters. In the first, which is 
the most valuable in the whole volume, 
Jacques Douillet outlines the concept of 
sanctity as it develops in the Old Testa- 
ment, reveals itself in the nature of 
Christ and expresses itself in St. Paul’s 
letters. St. Paul, of course, applies the 
word “saints” to all the faithful, but we 
apply it above all to those who “march 
in front and give example to Christian 
people.” 

In the second chapter, very brietly, 
the author recites the chief facts in the 
lives of ten typical Christian saints, so 
that, in chapter three, he may bring 
out concretely “some of the character- 
istics of the spirit and soul of the 
saints.” This simple and informative 
first half of the book could be recom- 
mended as a practical example of good 
retreat reading. 

The second part of the book consists 
of seven exceedingly brief chapters on 
various aspects of the veneration of 
saints. There is just enough to whet 
one’s curiosity on subjects of perennial 
interest—the process of canonization, 
how the Roman martyrology arose, the 
work of the Bollandists, and so on. 

L. C. McHucu 


THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL 


By George A. Kelly. Random House. 240p. 
$4.95 


Fr. Kelly’s choice of the word “manual” 
to title his fine book on marriage is most 
apt. This practical work on Catholic 
marriage guidance is meant first to be 
initially read by couples, and then used 
as a handbook during the years of mar- 
ried life. It is eminently sound, frank 
and inspiring—perhaps the best of its 
kind in recent years. 

The scope of the book is so extensive 
that it does not purport to be profound 
or deeply theological. Fr. Kelly obvi- 
ously had in mind a wide variety of 
readers—married couples, young and 
old; engaged couples; men and women 
of varying backgrounds and education. 
Quite understandably, some readers 
will find a few chapters unsatisfactory 
and elementary. The author takes little 
for granted in his wide treatment of 
marriage problems. The book, however, 
offers excellent inspiration, counsel and 
help for couples who sincerely look for 
a solution to their marital problems. 

Fr. Kelly touches on just about every 
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aspect of marital relations. There are 
chapters on mutual love, birth, child- 
less couples, danger signals, disagree- 
ments, in-laws, birth control and a half- 
dozen other vital topics. And all this is 
done in a most readable and interesting 
tyle. The appendix of prayers is worth- 
while; and the list of suggested readings 
wight to prove most helpful. 

The first two chapters of the book 
deserve special mention. With a great 
depth of understanding, Fr. Kelly 
treats of marriage as a vocation, and 
the esence of success in marriage, mu- 
tual love. Here he is at his best. These 
chapters reveal a deep insight into the 
beauty and value of sacramental mar- 
age, and lay the foundations upon 
which Catholic couples can begin to 
build a happy and successful marriage. 
This book is not only sound theology 
and psychology; it is a most practical 
mide. In treating the requirements for 
uecess in marriage, Fr. Kelly writes: 
‘Despite what the movies say, no one 
finds happiness. If you obtain it at all, 
you must earn it.” Priests, psychologists 


and marriage counselors have been say- 
ing this for years. But Fr. Kelly outlines 
a very clear plan to obtain this goal. 
As he suggests, it must be earned; and 
a careful reading of this book can form 
part of that earning. Quite obviously, a 
mere reading of the chapters will not 
alone solve the very real difficulties that 
arise in marriage; but it will certainly 
send young couples—and older ones too 
—off to a good start. 

WitiiaM C. McCusker 


MAKE FREE: The Story of the Under- 
ground Railroad 


By William Breyfogle. Lippincott. 287p. 
$4.50 


Make Free is primarily intended as the 
story of the Underground Railroad, that 
spontaneous revolt of ordinary men and 
women against a system they knew was 
inhuman, despite what the statute books 
might have to say. And such the book 
is. But it is much more than that: it also 
serves as a stirring re-creation of the 


American scene from the early 19th 
century to the Civil War. It describes 
the activities of the “conductors” of the 
railroad, offers typical cases of Negroes 
brought to freedom by their labors, and 
gives vivid glimpses into the political, 
economic and social factors in North 
and South that culminated in the con- 
flict. 

When recounting the escape of fugi- 
tive slaves, the author at times employs 
the “typical case” technique, utilizing 
the fragmentary remains from the 
sources available to construct a highly 
plausible account of how an individual 
slave might make his way from the 
Deep South to freedom in Canada. At 
other times the cases are wholly true to 
life, as in the story of Harriet Tubman, 
a Negro who fled Maryland early in 
life and returned over 19 times at risk 
of death to lead 300 other slaves to free- 
dom. 

The author, a Canadian by birth now 
living in Vermont, offers a fine study of 
leaders in the movement: Isaac Hopper, 
Levi Coffin, Arthur Tappan, James 
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F CHRIST 


By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. 


Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 


One of the greatest of the lives of Christ ever published is now available in 

















English. This landmark of erudition and Biblical scholarship is the fruit of 
more than forty years of teaching and research. With a skill born of love and. 
long acquaintance, Father Fernandez, former Professor and Rector of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, describes the physical features of the Holy Land, 
re-creates for us the prevailing atmosphere, the spirit of the people at the 
time of Christ, discusses disputed texts of Scripture openly and fearlessly, 
and sheds new light on the Gospel narrative. He not only enables us to walk 
with our Lord across the rolling plains and mountain trails of Palestine; he 
also gives us a deep insight into the mind and heart of Him who came to 
seek and save that which was lost. 

Beautifully designed and produced, with abundant illustrations and maps, 
The Life of Christ will make a wonderful gift book, with special appeal for 


Illustrated 
817 pages 
$12.50 






Christmas giving. 


WHEREVER GOOD BOOKS ARE SOLD 


Lhe Newman Press, Westminster. Maryland 
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America’s Jesuit Education Series 
Spotlights the Honors Program at 


Fordham College 


The Honors Program at Fordham College, designed to foster the develop- 
ment of superior students without removing them from the mainstream of 
college life, supplements rather than supplants the regular curriculum. The 
Fordham program is structured to provide students with a twofold oppor- 
tunity: to achieve the broad perspective of liberal education and an unusual 
competence in their major fields. 

With emphasis principally on literature, philosophy, theology and the 
students’ major fields, assignments are tailored to inhibit any tendencies 
either to over-specialization or dilettantism. Individual scholarship is stressed. 
Members are encouraged to probe, to ponder, to question and to express 
themselves, both verbally—at student-led seminars and regular meetings with 
tutors—and in writing—in reports based upon original research. 

The junior year may be spent in Europe, at the universities of Rome, 
Paris, Louvain, Milan, Madrid and Munich. As seniors, Honors Program 
members must submit and publicly defend theses which are comparable to 
the master’s degree dissertation. Successful completion of the entire pro- 
gram entitles a student to graduate egregia cum laude—the highest aca- 
demic honor awarded by Fordham College. 

In the nine years since its foundation, the Fordham Honors Program has 
seen more than 90 percent of its members go on to graduate study. The 
majority of them look to scholarship and research as career goals. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN ALPHA— 


the home of Fordham’s Honors Program. The key 
to its front door—given each member on his ad- 
mission to the program—opens for him unbounded 
opportunity for exploration. 
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Departments 


ALABAM 
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University of Detroit 
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St. Louis University 
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Birney and others. Especially interesting 


js Hopper. A Quaker, as were many of 
the men connected with the movement, 


Hopper was opposed to violence, but 
driven to inventiveness by the cruelties 
of the slave system, he distinguished 
between violence and “vigorous action” 


'—a fine distinction to be sure, but emi- 
‘nently workable and essential for his 
"goal. 


In addition, the author gives a good 
picture of the leading Abolitionists, 
those wild-eyed radicals of the era. Here 
Breyfogle’s objectivity is shown at its 
best. Though thoroughly sympathetic 
to the objectives of Garrison and his fol- 
lowers, the author does not fail to record 
their intemperateness, their intolerant 
self-righteousness, their myopic vision 
of the interests of the nation as a whole. 

All told, Make Free, based on the 
memoirs of those contemporary with 
the scene as well as on newspaper re- 
ports, legal documents and court cases, 
is a good piece of historical writing. It 
is also exceptionally readable. 

WiiuiaM E. May 


STALINGRAD 
By Heinz Schroter. Dutton. 263p. $5 


In August, 1942 the German Sixth Army 
reached the Volga at Stalingrad. Two 
months of bloody frontal assault ended 
with the Russians still holding part of 
the city. On Nov. 19, 1942 the Russians 
counterattacked. Four days later the 
Sixth Army, consisting of 22 divisions, 
95 batteries of artillery and hundreds 
of other combat and support units, was 
encircled, 

On Nov. 24 Adolf Hitler turned down 
requests that the Sixth Army be allowed 
to fight its way back to the main Ger- 
man positions. On Dec. 23, an heroic 
attempt at relief by the German Fourth 
Panzer Army failed 45 miles short of 
the Stalingrad perimeter. On Jan. 31, 
1943. Field Marshal Friedrich von 
Paulus, raised to that rank only the day 
before, surrendered the Sixth Army. He 
had started with 250,000 men; he led 
123,000 into captivity—and fewer than 
10,000 have returned to Germany. 

Deserted on the Russian steppe with- 
out winter clothing, the Sixth Army 
fought on, believing in Hitler’s prom- 
ises of air supply and relief, promises 
that every responsible Army and Air 
Force officer on the Eastern Front knew 
Were impossible of fulfilment. In a final 
act of treachery, the last mail sacks 
flown out of Stalingrad were delivered 
to the propaganda ministry in Berlin to 

studied for their possible effect on 

home front. The letters had been 
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written on rags, on maps, on scraps of 
paper by men who were fighting liter- 
ally to the last man, to the last round 
of ammunition, to the last crust of 
bread. The names of both senders and 
addressees were clipped from these piti- 
ful fragments. They never reached their 
destinations. 

Heinz Schroter, a former correspond- 
ent and editor for Goebbels’ propaganda 
ministry, somewhat lives down the taint 





of his employment with this solid job | 


of reporting. Stalingrad is disjointed at 
times and unnecessarily melodramatic 
in the opening chapters. Most of its 
maps are fuzzy, too small and incom- 
plete. But there is heroism here, heart- 
break, cowardice, stupidity, sardonic 
humor and almost unbelievable endur- 
ance. There is the raw material here for 
great literature and great drama. 
WituiaM V. KENNEDY 


RINGS OF GI.ASS 
By Luise Rinser. Regnery. 176p. $3.75 


This is a delicately perceptive little 
story of a girl’s growing from childhood 
to maturity and of some of the places 
and people that influenced her develop- 
ment. 

The locale is Germany during and 
just after World War I. When her fath- 
er is called to the army, the five-year-old 
girl is taken by her mother to a distant 
part of the country where both are to 
live with a great-uncle and aunt. Great 
uncle Felix is a priest, chaplain of the 
ancient Convent of Sankt Georgen; 
great aunt Karoline, his sister, is his 
housekeeper. 

The child learns a deep and lasting 
love for the peace and order of the 
beautiful place which is her home for 
the next five years. The daily Masses, 
the feast-day celebrations and proces- 
sions, the tranquil gardens and sur- 
rounding forests become her natural 
habitat. Best of all she loves a quiet 
pool on the convent grounds. 

Alien influences affect the little girl, 
removed though she is from most of 
the world—a gypsy boy, met in the for- 
est, who tells her of magic and knows 
no rules; a strange girl playmate given 
to harsh mortifications, whose gloomy 
fanaticism disturbs the child’s simple 
and joyous piety; Vicki, the farm girl, 
healthy and down to earth. 

The war over, the child and her 
mother return to the city and to the in- 
valid father, discharged from the army. 
The disillusionments of adolescence, 
her misunderstandings—with her par- 
ents, her schoolmates, with authority 
in general— overwhelm the sensitive girl 








== HERDER OF ST. LOUIS == 


THE LIGHT OF 


THE WORLD 
Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 


Revised edition of Abbot Baur’s 
popular meditations for each day of 
the year based on the texts of the 
Sunday Masses. New three volume 
edition in handy format. Vol. I, Ad- 
vent & the Christmas Cycle, $4.75, 
now ready. 


THE NATURE 


OF BELIEF 
Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


The modern approach to religion is 
not held up so much by historical 
prejudice and formal abjection to 
dogmatic teaching as by bewilder- 
ment regarding the proper grounds 
of certainty. The author deals with 
what for many is the most urgent 
of all preblems. $3.95 


NEW LIFE IN 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


“We are in Father Ward’s debt for 
this honest, optimistic, thoughtful 
and readable book. It will take its 
place with Maritain’s Education at 
the Crossroads as one of the crea- 
tive educational books written in 
America in the present generation.” 
—America 

200 pages, $3.95 


SACRAMENTAL 


THEOLOGY 
by Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. 


No other original book in English 
deals with the dogma of the sacra- 
ments and the Mass as comprehen- 
sively and clearly as does this new 
textbook for Catholic colleges and 


$6.00 


universities, 


At your bookstore 
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THE LITTLE OFFICE 
of the BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY 


Latin—English 


Latin text prepared by Augustine 
Bea, S.J. with an English translation 
by Aurelian Sharf, O.F.M. Printed in 
large, clear type in true liturgical 


style, black and red throughout, this | 
Little | 


new official edition of The 
Office was approved for use by religi- 
ous congregations and sodalities by 
the late Pope Pius XII. 

This edition contains the Office 
for all the feasts proper to the United 
States, and the much demanded Office 
of the Dead. The text follows the 
liturgical seasons of the year, and the 
Psalms are arranged like the Vatican 
Psalter. Bound in black leather with 
red edges this book will be a wel- 
comed gift for any religious sister. 


$3.75 





Wherever good books are sold 
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A Journey to the 
Great Living 
Monasteries of 
Europe 


By Tudor Edwards 


“A fascinating tour of mo- 
nastic houses in Europe. . . . 
The author is a wonder- 
ful guide.”—Catholic Book 
Club Newsletter 


16 pages of photographs 
$4.50 at all bookstores 
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| and she yearns to escape to Sankt 
Georgen and its remembered content- 
ment. Finally, after several years, she is 
permitted to spend a summer there. 
Wanting things to be as they were, she 
is miserable when the boys who had 
been her playmates are unaccountably 
changed toward her, her great uncle is 
aged and ill, and violence and disorder 
seem to have invaded this place of 
peace. However, beside the little pool 
she gains at last a true perspective. 
The English translation conveys the 
| poetic, dreamlike atmosphere which 
must permeate the original German. A 
few slips by the translators, showing un- 
familiarity with Catholic terminology, 
do not detract from the over-all im- 
pression. Mary Burke Howe 








THE WORKER VIEWS HIS UNION 
By Joel Seidman, Jack London, Bernard 
Karsh and Daisy L. Tagliacozzo. U. of 
Chicago. 300p. $5.75 


Select a half-dozen diversified unions: 
a big industrial local of steelworkers, a 
small local of garment workers, a white- 
collar local in the telephone industry, a 
local of plumbers, a mineworkers’ local 
and a UAW local in the farm equip- 
| ment field. Set yourself only one task 
—to probe the attitude of workers 
toward their union; to ascertain why 
they joined it, what they expect from it, 
how they regard it and to what extent 
they participate in its affairs. Compare 
the findings from union to union. Then, 
if your study goes well, come up, not 
with scientifically supported conclu- 
sions, but with some modest hypotheses 
that may serve to make the U. S. labor 
movement more understandable to the 
great American public. 

Such was the goal the authors of this 
book—the so-called “Seidman Group” 
of the Industrial Relations Center at the 
University of Chicago—set themselves 
back in 1948. Along the way there were 
by-products in the form of articles in 
professional journals and appearances 
at conferences and seminars devoted to 
the worker as union member. But the 
final product had to wait for a decade. 
Here it is, and the officials of the 
Carnegie Corporation, which financed 
the study, have every reason to be satis- 
fied with their investment. 

No one who reads this book will 
want to skip the chapters which record 
the results of interviewing flesh-and- 
blood union members. For a good many 
of our citizens, notably farmers and 
people with white-collar backgrounds, 
these chapters provide a corrective to 
the distorted image of unionism which 








results from following only the activities 
of national labor leaders, or from read- 
ing uncritically antilabor columnists jn 
the daily press. For those, however, who 
are already familiar with unionism on 
the local level, the more rewarding 
chapters will be the ones devoted to 
analyzing the findings of the survey and 
discussing their possible significance for 





Our Reviewers 


If a reviewer's competence is 
to be judged by his familiarity 
with the field in which the book 
lies, Worcester’s BisHor Wricut 
is the man to assess Fr. LaFarge’s 
achievement. Bishop Wright is in 
the forefront of the Catholic in- 
tellectual apostolate in this coun- 
try, as his own writings, includ- 
ing his many gracious reviews in 
AMERICA, attest. 

Georce N. Suuster, President 
of New York’s Hunter College, 
knows his Mann, too. Dr. Shuster, 
long a student of German litera- 
ture, was U. S. Land Commission- 
er in Bavaria, 1950-51. 

His 25 years’ experience as a 
missionary in Alaska, plus his 
position as chairman of the Alaska 
Housing Authority, guarantee the 
competence of the double review 
by Rev. Paut C. O’Connor, S.J. 

WILuiAM V. KENNEDy was a re- 
porter on the Harrisburg Evening 
News before spending 12 years in 
the U. S. Army. He is now a free- 
lance writer on military affairs. 

Teaching experience in the 
archdiocesan high schools of St. 
Louis stimulated the long-stand- 
ing interest of Witt1amM E. May 
in interracial problems. He is at 
present an assistant editor in the 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Extensive work with Cana Con- 
ferences in many cities is the back- 
ground Rey. Wiiuiam C. Mc- 
CusKER, s.J., brings to his review. 








Eaves! 


some of the great problems of U. 5. 
labor. To this reviewer the most valu- 
able chapters are those entitled “Mem- 
bership Participation and Union Democ- 
racy” and “The Scope of Union Activi- 
ties.” The latter incorporates an il 
luminating discussion of union political 
activity. 

In a final chapter, which reveals deep 
insight into the nature of the American 
labor movement, the authors get their 
teeth into the difficult “civil rights 
issue. That issue is not one that has 
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The 
Blessed 


Sacrament 


by 
Rev. Frederick William Faber, D.D. 


We are proud to announce the 
fourth large-type reprint of Father 
Faber’s books. Those who have 
seen the attractive format of the 
others, and know the excellence of 
Father Faber’s penetrating works, 
will want this beautiful study of 
Jesus living on our altars. 

463 pages $3.95 
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been created solely by power-hungry 
union bosses, although in some cases 
such men have given the issue new 
urgency. The issue is inherent in union- 
ism. It grows out of the nature of an 
organization tounded to protect the dig- 
nity and rights of individuals against 
violation by employers. To discharge 
this role, the union must have unity and 
discipline, especially when it is en- 
gaged in contract negotiations or strike 
action. But the preservation of unity 
and discipline can easily lead to denial 
of democratic rights, such as the right 
to criticize the leadership, or to organ- 
ize to change it. 

The authors rightly reject right-to- 
work laws as a solution to the dilemma, 
on the ground that these laws “have 
the likely effect of weakening the power 
of unions when compared to that of 
employers.” As an alternative they sug- 
gest a species of the “agency shop,” in 
which members would be free to quit 
the union but would be obliged, in order 
to keep their jobs, to pay the equivalent 
of dues either to the union or to char- 
ity. To assure fairness in the union’s 
disciplinary process, the authors praise 
the device of review boards made up 
of prominent citizens, such as have been 
established by the Upholsterers and the 
Auto Workers. Their suggestion, how- 
ever, that the AFL-CIO establish a re- 
view board of its own with jurisdiction 
over all affiliated national unions is open 
to the objection that it might concen- 
trate too much power in the federation. 
That wouldn’t be democratic either. 

BENJAMIN L. MaAssE 


TELEVISION 


It has often been said with justifica- 
tion that news and special-affairs pro- 
grams on television tend to be cautious 
and bland. When the medium does a 
report on an irritating issue, too often 
it withholds its punch and settles for a 
few uneasy feints in the direction of 
what it believes to be truth and justice. 

There have been indications that a 
strong editorial stand by a TV com- 
mentator is likely to antagonize the net- 





+ work or sponsor by which he is em- 


ployed and ultimately may result in the 
cancellation of his program. There were 
widespread rumors to this effect just 
after it was announced last season that 
“See It Now,” the Edward R. Murrow- 
Fred W. Friendly series on CBS, was 
not being renewed. 

Mr. Murrow had taken unequivocal, 
if not entirely popular, stands on such 
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From Saint Peter 
to Pius XIT— 


Since 33 A.D. more than 260 Popes 
bridge the nineteen centuries since 
the death of Christ. No nation, no 
force has had longer or greater in- 
fluence upon our civilization than the 
papacy. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE 
PAPACY 


By HANS KUHNER 


N ewly translated from the Ger- 

man, this is made up of con- 
cise historical accounts — in chron- 
ological order—of every Pope of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Authorita- 
tive and factual, the account of each 
Pope includes the exact dates of his 
pontificate—information which is in- 
valuable in studying the sometimes 
perplexing papal chronology. Care- 
ful record also is taken of the numer- 
ous “anti-popes” and other schismatic 
claimants of the papal throne. Along 
with this basic information, the au- 
thor includes much of human inter- 
est. 


Invaluable to members of the Cath- 
olic clergy, historians and students, 
this work should prove equally fas- 
cinating to the general reader—for 
the great amount of historical ma- 
terial included (and the completely 
fair and objective manner in which 
it is handled) make this book as en- 
grossing as an historical novel. $6.00 
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controversial issues as the methods of 
the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy and 
the evils of racial segregation. Many 
observers are convinced that if the 
commentator’s approach to these and 
other subjects had been less forthright, 
the series still would be on the air. 

Occasionally, however, — television 
demonstrates courage in the face of pos- 
sible recriminations by taking a strong 
point of view even if it is not necessarily 
a safe one. This was illustrated in the 
first “Omnibus” program of the season 
on NBC when the inhuman aspects of 
capital punishment were dramatized in 
forceful detail. 

More recently, on Nov. 16, there was 
another example of commendable tele- 
vision journalism. The new series called 
“Kaleidoscope” devoted a one-hour pro- 


gram to the dismal plight of some In- 
dian tribes in Montana. This filmed re- 
port, effectively narrated by Robert 
McCormick of NBC News, provided 
graphic evidence that many Indians 
were living in substandard conditions 
in areas abounding with rich natural 
resources. 

Some programs might have consid- 
ered the story to have been told merely 
by showing the conditions that existed, 
but Mr. McCormick and “Kaleidoscope” 
went a great deal further. By conversa- 
tions with unbiased observers in the 
areas where the Indians lived, it was 
indicated clearly that they were the vic- 
tims of pressures and injustices. The 
powerful influence of utilities companies 
was described. The role of the Govern- 
ment, specifically the Department of 





the Interior’s Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
was explained in terms that often were 
sharply critical. 

One of the most effective arguments 
on behalf of the rights of the tribesmen 
was provided by the Rev. Cornelius E, 
Byrne, S.J., of St. Ignatius, Mont., a 
missionary to the Indians for more than 
20 years. Fr. Byrne’s statements about 
the economic decline that has affected 
the Indians were authoritative and com- 
pelling. 

There are many other areas in which 
injustice prevails that might be explored 
advantageously by TV. It would be in- 
teresting, for example, to see what 
could be done on subjects such as re- 
ligious intolerance or the corrupt alli- 
ances between some segments of in- 
dustry and labor. 

No good reason can be advanced 
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why these subjects should be beyond 
the scope of TV. “Kaleidoscope” and a 
few other programs have demonstrated 
that ugly issues do not have to be 
treated benignly on the television 
| screen. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


MARDI GRAS (20th Century-Fox) is 
a throwback to the late 1930’s, when 
Cadet Dick Powell sang his way 
through musicals about West Point, An- 
napolis and every other conceivable 
training school for the Armed Forces. 
For the purposes of this story Pat 
Boone, a certified teen-age favorite, and 
two other aspirants in the same cate- 
gory, Tommy Sands and Gary Crosby, 
are students at Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, which institution contributed its 
buildings and its corps of cadets to lend 
verisimilitude and local color to the pro- 
ceedings. 

In the intervening twenty years the 
movies have discovered color and Cin- 
emaScope to make their musicals look 
bigger and prettier than ever. They 
have also learned how to impart a light 
touch to essentially saccharine material. 
As the result the picture has a lot of 
youthful hijinx and funny and colloqui- 
ally apt dialog to recommend it, as 
well as a pleasant score by Sammy Fain 
and Paul Francis Webster. The plot- 
in this case a never-never-land romance 
involving Boone and an incognito movie 
star (Christine Carrere), as well as the 
equally sudden and coincidental 10- 
mantic attachments developed by three 
of his fellow cadets—has changed very 
little over the years. This kind of thing 
gets pretty tiresome unless you are very 
young. The film’s atmosphere of naive 
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wholesomeness is momentarily dis- | 


turbed by a semi-striptease night club 
routine performed by Barrie Chase, 
Fred Astaire’s television vis-a-vis. [L of 
D: A-IT] 


HOUSEBOAT (Paramount). Incongru- 


ity, as any good moviemaker knows, is 


one of the mainstays of comedy. Mel- | 


ville Shavelson and Jack Rose, a writing, 
producing and directing team of consid- 


erable parts, have mined this vein of | 


humor for all it is worth in their new 
film. 

In the first place they have arranged 
matters so that Cary Grant, in his usual 
sophisticated man-of-the-world char- 
acterization, finds himself the sole cus- 
todian of three small children. (This 


comes about because the youngsters, | 
though virtual strangers to him, are his, | 
and their mother, his divorced wife, has | 
just been killed). To compound the in- | 
congruity the distraught parent hires | 


Sophia Loren as governess-housekeeper. 
Miss Loren’s natural endowments and 
usual screen personality are hardly such 


bors jump to the wrong conclusions but 
also Grant turns out to be laboring un- 
der a misapprehension himself. He 
thinks the girl is a homeless Italian 
refugee whereas she is a domestically 
inept aristocrat who goes along with 
his original mistake for a joke and winds 
up in the permanent position of wife 
and stepmother. 

Messrs. Shavelson and Rose had a lot 
of advantages working for them, such 
as a good cast, a good idea and a good 
Technicolor production plus the fact 
that stories about children and family 
life are supposed to be sure-fire screen 
material. Under the circumstances the 
picture is considerably less funny and 
only about one-half as appealing as it 
should be. [L of D: A-II] 


FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 
(Warner). I very much doubt that Jules 
Verne’s novelized imaginings about the 
first trip to the moon included a pair 
of young lovers among the rocket’s pas- 
sengers. These two (Debra Paget, Don 
Dubbins) are the most distracting note 
in an uneven but generally interesting 
and beautifully photographed Techni- 
color screen version of the ninety-year- 
old book. 

The movie shows that Verne was 
wrong on one important point when he 
supposed that the impetus for inter- 
planetary research would come from in- 
dividual munitions makers (Joseph Cot- 
ten, George Sanders). It is fascinating 
to discover how accurate most of his 
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other predictions were and how well the 


| story holds up as science fiction in this 





supposedly much more enlightened age. 
[L of D: A-I] Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 


I would remind those who are circum- 
cised, that Christ came to relieve their 
needs; God's fidelity demanded it; he 
must make good his promises to our 
fathers. And I would remind the Gen- 
tiles to praise God for his mercy 
(Rom. 15.8-9; Epistle for the Second 
Sunday of Advent). 





One is tempted to risk a superlative; 
St. Paul’s deepest and most abiding 
dread was of anything that might rend 
the unity of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the then nascent and tender 
Church. The initial danger was, of 
course, the Jewish-Gentile tension. It 
had been repeatedly necessary, in the 


turbulent course of Israel’s history, tor 
Providence to remind the Chosen 
People of their separateness, their 


uniqueness, their position of privilege in 
the divine scheme for mankind. In a 
limited way, the lesson had been learned 
almost too well. 

On the other side, the detested goyim 
(the Gentiles), from Egyptians and 


Syrians through Samaritans and Greeks 


to Romans, had reciprocated Jewish 
aloofness and dislike with really remark- 
able and unanimous fervor. Small won- 
der that Paul, in his letters, elaborates 
so many variations on a single theme: 
All you who have been baptized in 
Christ’s name have put on the person of 
Christ; no more Jew or Gentile, no more 
slave and freeman, no more male and 
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female; you are all one person in Jesus 
Christ. 

We of a later day must continue to 
share Paul's dread of all that is divisive, 
whether in the Catholic Church or in 
the Christian world or in human society, 
Our first concern—and who shall justly 
blame us?—must be for the strict unity 
and harmony of the visible Church on 
earth, but we must not forget or neg. 
lect the hope of a larger unity and a 
wider harmony. These lines are being 
written shortly after that time when, in 
the expression of our nation’s President, 
“men of good will everywhere” joined 
with us in sincere mourning for the 
death of our beloved Pius XII. We of 
the Church not only valued every genu- 
ine token of respect and sympathy—they 
were sO many and so earnest—in that 
hour of Catholic loss and sorrow, but 
surely we also caught a glimpse, through 
whatever mists of doubt and disagree- 
ment, of that deep-rooted sense of the 
good and the holy which, in every de- 
cent human heart, gives hope of closer 
religious and social unity in a fairer 
future. 

Meanwhile, it is for the true Catholic 
to be, in a special sense and within his 
capacity, the herald, maybe even the 
modest architect, of a stronger unity 
among men of every sort. At least this: 
let not the Catholic be the sower of 
discord and the fomenter of faction. 

We of the faith stand somewhat in 
the position of the ancient Jews toward 
the Gentile world. The Church, the 
Bride of Christ on earth, of whom Israel 
was but a symbol, has been assured by 
her Lord Christ of her separateness, her 
uniqueness, her everlasting position of 
privilege in the divine, salvific scheme. 
And this deep, inner, Catholic convic- 
tion of divine destiny can be no more 
conciliatory or convivial or compromis- 
ing in contemporary society than was 
the analogous, primeval conviction of 
Judaism in the ancient world. 

The good Catholic today, however, 
will be at pains not to exasperate or 
needlessly antagonize men who do not 
share his faith. Indeed (as has been 
wisely suggested in this Review), there 
is no difficulty at all, except a purely 
personal and selfish one, about being 
kind and considerate and thoughtful to 
those who do not endorse our beliefs, 
and even to those who oppose them. It 
may not always be possible to halt 4 
heresy or purge, in a moment, a preju- 
dice. Still, it ought to be feasible for 
the devoted Catholic to curb his temper 
and his tongue; to share a beer or, in 
extremis, a coke; and to talk about 
Charley Conerly or next year’s Ker 
tucky Derby. ViNcENT P. McCorry, SJ: 
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INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Indiana 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Course leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic and basic 
professional courses in Nursing. Graduate 
Department of Sacred Theology. 

Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
BF.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 





Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training : 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 

Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 

Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 
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Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sci pre ical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 





Forty Minutes from New York City 
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ALTAR CLOTHS —Imported, exquisitely 


hand embroidered, made to order to fit’ 


your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher. S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LOYOLA—SOLDIER SAINT. Full length 
‘feature film now available for churches, 
etc. Catholic Film Center, 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers, New York. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 











Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryland. 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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t @ Teaching ® Writing 

@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 
For information write: 

BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
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